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UNDER THfi SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 

OP USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 




The publication of the Treatise of MINERALOGY is unavoidably 

deferred. 



'**»«^r 



«i*OLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 



On the 20th of February was published, at the Society's Office, the First 

Number of the Political Series, being a 

PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE of the OBJECTS, PLEASURES, 
and ADVANTAGES, of POLITICAL SCIENCE; 

and on the 16th of March was published No. II., being a Lecture un the 

PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMExNT. 

The succeeding Numbers will appear on the 15th of every Month. 



Fur a Prospectus of the Series^ »ee pages 3 and 4 of this Wiu^iper. 
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GREEK LITERATURE 

(^Continued.) 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



§ 1. The comic element in Greek poetry due to the worship of Bacchus. { 2, Also 
connected with the Comus at the lesser Dionysia : Phallic songs. § 3. Begin- 
nings of dramatic comedy at Megara : Susarion, Chionides, &c. § 4. The peV- 
fectors of the old Attic comedy. § 5. The structure of comedy. "Wha* «-. in 
common with tragedy, § 6. Peculiar arrangement of the chorus ; Pfe:' » 
§ 7. Dances, metres, and style. 

§ I. Having followed one species of the drama, Tragedy ^ through its 
rise, progress, and decay, up to the time when it almost ceases to be 
poetry, we must return once more to its origin, in order to consider how 
it came to pass that the other species. Comedy^ though it sprang from 
the same causes, and was matured by the same vivifying influences, 
nevertheless acquired so dissimilar a form. 

The opposition between tragedy and comedy did not make its first 
appearance along with these different species of the drama : it is as old 
as poetry itself. By the side of the noble and the great, the common 
and the base always appear in the guise of folly, and thus make the 
opposed qualities more conspicuous. Nay more, in the same proportion 
as the mind nurtured and cultivated within itself its conceptions of the 
perfect order, beauty, and power, reigning in the \mi verse and exhi- 
biting themselves in the life of man, so much the more capable and 
competent would it become to comprehend the weak and perverted in 
their whole nature and manner, and to penetrate to their very heart and 
centre. In themselves the base and the perverted are certainly no 
proper subject for poetry : when, however, they are received among the 
conceptions of a mind teeming with thoughts of the great and the 
beautiful, they obtain a place in the world of the beautiful and become 
poetic. In consequence of the conditional and limited existence of our 

Vol. II. B 



2 HISTORY OF THfi [cHAP. XXVtl. 

racb, this tendency of tKe'mind is always conversant about bare realities, 
"While the opposite one has, with free creative energy, set up for itself a 
;peculiar domain of the imagination. Real life has always furnished 
superabundant materials for comic poetry ; and if the poet in working 
up these materials has often made use of figures which do not actually 
exist, these are always intended to represent actual appearances, circum- 
stances, men, and classes of men : the base and the perverted are not 
invented ; the invention consists in bringing them to light in their true 
form. A chief instrument of comic representation is Wit^ which may be 
defined to be, — a startling detection and display of the perverted and 
deformed, when the base and the ridiculous are suddenly illuminated by 
the flash of genius. Wit cannot lay hold of that which is really sacred, 
sublime, and beautiful : in a certain sense, it invariably degrades what 
it handles ; but it cannot perform this office unless it takes- up a higher 
and safer ground from which to hurl its darts. Even the commonest 
sort of wit, which is directed against the petty follies and mistakes of 
social life, must have for its basis a consciousness of the possession of 
that discreet reserve and elegant refinement which constitute good 
manners. The more concealed the perversity, the more it assumes the 
«Qrh '>f the right and the excellent ; so much the more comic is it when 
.:y seen through and detected, just because it is thus brought most 
ru aptly into contrast with the true and the good. 

We must now break off these general considerations, which do 
not properly belong to the problem we have to solve, and are only 
designed to call attention to the cognate and corresponding features of 
tragic and comic poetry. If we return to history, we meet with the 
comic element even in epic poetry, partly in connexion with the heroic 
epos, where, as might be expected, it makes its appearance only in 
certain passages,* and partly cultivated in a separate form, as in the Mar- 
gites. Lyric poetry had produced in the iambics of Archilochus master- 
pieces of passionate invective and derision, the form and matter of which 
had the greatest influence on dramatic comedy. It was not, however, 
till this dramatic comedy appeared, that wit and ridicule attained to that 
greatness of form, that unconstrained freedom, and, if we may so say, 
that inspired energy in the representation of the common and contempt- 
ible which every friend of antiquity identifies with the name of Aris- 
tophanes. At that happy epoch, when the full strength of the national 

* As in the episode of Thersites and the comic scene with Agamemnon, 
above, chap. Y. { 8. The Odyssey has more elements of the satyric drama 
(as in the story of Polyphemus) than of the comedy proper. Satyric poetry 
brings rude, unintellectual, half-bestial humanity into contact with the tragical ; it 
places by the lofty forms of the heroes not human perverseness, but the want of 
real humanity, whereas comedy is conversant about the deterioration of ciyilized 
humanity. With regard to Hesiod's comic vein, see above chap. XI. § 3. ; and for 
the Margltes, the same chap. § 4. 
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ideas and the warmth of noble feelings were still united with the sa- 
gacious, refined, and penetrating observation of human life, for which 
the Athenians were invariably distinguished among the other Greeks, 
Attic genius here found the form in which it could not merely point out 
the depraved and the foolish as they, appeared in individuals, but even 
grasp and subdue them when gathered together in masses, and follow 
them into the secret places where the perverted tendencies of the age 
were fabricated. 

It was the worship of Bacchus again which rendered the construction 
of these great forms possible. It was by means of it that the imagina- 
tion derived that bolder energy to which we have already ascribed the 
origin of the drama in general. The nearer the Attic comedy stands to 
its origin, the more it has of that peculiar inebriety of mind which the 
Greeks showed in everything relating to Bacchus ; in their dances, their 
songs, their mimicry, and their sculpture. The unrestrained enjoyments 
of the Bacchic festivals imparted to all the motions of comedy a sort of 
grotesque boldness and mock dignity which raised to the region of 
poetry even what was vulgar and common in the representation : at the 
same time, this festal jollity of comedy at once broke through the 
restraints of decent behaviour and morality which, on other occasions, 
were strictly attended to in those days. " I^et him stand out of the way 
of our choruses," cries Aristophanes,* "who has not been initiated into 
the Bacchic mysteries of the steer-eating Cratinus." The great come- 
dian gives this epithet to his predecessor in order to compare him with 
Bacchus himself. A later writer regards comedy as altogether a product 
of the drunkenness, stupefaction, and wantonness of the nocturnal 
Dionysia;t and though this does not take into account the bitter and 
serious earnestness which so often forms a back-ground to its bold and 
unbridled fun, it nevertheless explains how comedy could throw aside 
the restraints usually imposed by the conventions of society. The 
whole was regarded as the wild drollery of an ancient carnival. When 
the period of universal inebriety and licensed frolic had passed away, 
all recollection of what had been seen and done was dismissed, save 
where the deeper earnestness of the comic poet had left a sting in the 
hearts of the more intelligent among the audience. X 

§2. The side of the multifarious worship of Bacchus to which comedy 
attached itself, was naturally not the same as that to which the origin of 
tragedy was due. Tragedy, as we have seen, proceeded from the 
Lensea, the winter feast of Bacchus, which awakened and fostered an 

* Frogs f v. 356. 

t Eunapius, Vitis Sophist, p. 32, ed. Boissonade, who explains from this the 
representation of Socrates in the Clottds. During the comic contest the people 
kept eating and tippling ; the choruses had wine given to them as they went on and 
came off the stage. Fhilochorus in Athenseus, xi. p. 464 F. 

J The ff'«<p«/, who are opposed to the fytXivrtf. Aristoph, Ecclesiaz* 1155; 

b2 
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enthusiastic sympathy with the apparent sorrows of the god of nature. 
But comedy was connected, according to universal tradition, with 
the lesser or country Dionysia, (ra fiiKphy ra Kar uy^yovQ tuovvcna^ 
the con chiding feast of the vintage, at which an exulting joy 
over the inexhaustible exuberant riches of nature manifested itself 
in wantonness and petulance of every kind. In such a feast the comus 
or Bacchanalian procession was a principal ingredient: it was, of course, 
much less orderly and ceremonious than the comus at which Pindar's 
Epinician odes were sung, (chap. XV. §3. p. 221,) but very lively and 
tumultuous, a varied mixture of the wild carouse, the noisy song, and 
the drunken dance. According to Athenian authorities, which connect 
comedy at the country Dionysia immediately with the comus,* it is in- 
dubitable that the meaning of the word comedy is " a comus song," 
although others, even in ancient times, describe it as " a village song,"t 
not badly as far as the fact is concerned, but the etymology is manifestly 
erroneous. 

With the Bacchic comus, which turned a noisy festal banquet into a 
boisterous procession of revellers, a custom was from the earliest times 
connected, which was the first cause of the origin of comedy. The 
symbol of the productive power of nature was carried about by this band 
of revellers, and a wild, jovial song was recited in honour of the god in 
whom dwells this power of nature, namely, Bacchus himself or one of 
his companions. Such phallophoric or ithyphallic songs were customary 
in various regions of Greece. The ancients give us many hints about 
the variegated garments, the coverings for the face, such as masks or 
thick chaplets of flowers, and the processions and songs of these comus 
singers. J Aristophanes, in his AclmrnianSy gives a most vivid picture 
of the Attic usages in this respect : in that play^ the worthy Dicaeopolis, 
while war is raging around, alone peacefully celebrates the country 
Dionysia on his own farm; he has sacrificed with his slaves, and now 
prepares for the sacred procession ; his daughter carries the basket as 
canephorus ; behind her the slave holds the phallus aloft ; and, while 
his wife regards the procession from the roof of the house, he himself 
begins the phallus song, *' O Phales, boon companion of Bacchus, thou 
nightly reveller I" with that strange mixture of wantonness and serious 
piety which was possible only in the elementary religions of the ancient 
world. 

* Sec the quotations chap. XXI. { 5. l xaJfAos tuiot Kv^tifthi, The feast of the great 
or city Dionysia is thus described, but it is obvious that the connexion proceeded 
from the country Dionysia. 

f From.x«/cAi|. The Feloponnesians, according to Aristotle, Poet, c. 3, used this 
etymology to support their claim to the invention of comedy, because they called 
villages kv/juu, but the Athenians ^fiau 

\ Athenffius, xiv. p. 621, 2, and the lexicographers Hesychius and Suidas, in 
various articles relating to the subject. Phallophori, Ithyphalli, Autokabdali, 
lambistSf are the different names of these meri^andreAVS. 
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It belonged especially to the ceremonies of this Bacchic feast that, 
after singing the song in honour of the god who was the leader of the 
frolic, the merry revellers found an object for their imrestrained petu- 
lance in whatever came first in their way, and overwhelmed the innocent 
spectators with a flood of witticisms,* the boldness of which was justified 
by the festival itself. When the phallophori at Sicyon had come into the 
theatre with their motley garb, and had saluted Bacchus with a song, 
they turned to the spectators and jeered and flouted whomsoever they 
pleased. How intimately these jests were connected with the Bacchic 
song, and how^ essentially they belonged to it, may be seen very clearly 
from the chorus in the Frogs of Aristophanes. This chorus is supposed 
to consist of persons initiated at Eleusis, who celebrate the mystic 
Dionysus lacchus as the author of festal delights and the guide to a life 
of bliss in the other world. But this lacchus is also, as Dionysus, the 
god of comedy, and the jokes which were suitable to these initiated 
persons, as an expression of their freedom from all the troubles of this 
Kfe, also belonged to the country Dionysia, and attained to their highest 
and boldest [exercise in comedy : this justifies the poet in treating the 
chorus of the 3fysice as merely a mask for the comic chorus^ and in 
making it speak and sing much that was suitable to the comic chorus 
alone, which it resembled in all the features of its appearance.* And 
thus it is quite in the spirit of the old original comedy that the chorus, 
after having in beautiful strains repeatedly celebrated Demeter and 
lacchus, the god who has vouchsafed to them to dance and joke with 
impunity, directly after, and without any more immediate inducement, 
attacks an individual arbitrarily selected : — " Will ye, that we join in 
quizzing Archedemus? &c. t 

§ 3. This old lyric comedy, which did not diflPer much either in origin 
or form from the Iambics of Archilochus, may have been sung in various 
districts of Greece, just as it maintained its ground in many places even 
after the development of the dramatic comedy. J By what gradations? 



* See below, chap. XXVIII. § 10. 

t When Aristotle says {Poet, 4) that comedy originated «cr« rSv llpia^cvruy t« 
^aXXiKeij he alludes to these unpremeditated jokes, which the leader of the Phallus 
song might have produced. 

J The existence of a lyrical tragedy and comedy, by the side of the dramatic, has 
been lately established chiefly by the aid of Boeotian inscriptions, {Corpus Inscripf, 
Grtecar. No. 1584^) though it has been violently controverted by others. But 
though we should set aside the interpretation of these Boeotian monuments, it 
appears even from Aristotle, Poet, 4, (r« (potXT^ixk & trt xat wv iv ^oXkaTs r£v ^oXiw 
liocfitivti yafiu^ofiuvet,) that the songs, from which the dramatic comedy arose^ still 
maintained their ground, as the Uv^aXXot also were danced in the orchestra at 
Athens in the time of the orators. Hyperides apud Harpocrat. v. 'I^v^aXXa/. It 
is clear that the comedies of Antheus the Lindian were also of this kind, according 
to the expressions of Athenseus, (x. p. 445 ;) " he composed comedies and many 
other things in the form of poems, which he sang as leader to his fellow-revellers 
who bore the phallus with him." 
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however, dramatic comedy was developed, can only be inferred from 
the form of this drama itself, ^hich still retained much of its original 
organization, and from the analogy of tragedy : for even the ancients 
laboured under a great deficiency of special tradition and direct in- 
formation with regard to the progress of this branch of the drama. 
Aristotle says that comedy remained in obscurity at the first, because it 
was not thought serious or important enough to merit much attention ; 
that it was not till late that the comic poet received a chorus from the 
archon as a public matter ; and that previously, the choral-dancers were 
volunteers.* The Icarians^ the inhabitants of a hamlet which, accord- 
ing to the tradition, was the first to receive Bacchus in that part of the 
country, and doubtless celebrated the country Dionysia with particular 
earnestness, claimed the honour of inventing comedy ; it was here that 
Susarion was said, for the first time, to have contended with a chorus of 
Icarians, who had smeared their faces with wine-lees, (whence their 
name, rpuy^Soi, or " lee-singers,") in order to obtain the prize, a basket 
of figs and a jar of wine. It is worth noticing, that Susarion is said 
to have been properly not of Attica, but a Megarian of Tripodiscus.t 
This statement is confirmed by various traditions and hints from the 
ancients, from which we may infer that the Dorians of Megara w ere dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar fondness for jest and ridicule, which produced 
farcical entertainments full of jovial merriment and rude jokes. If we 
consider, in addition to this, that the celebrated Sicilian comedian Epi- 
charmus dwelt at Megara in Sicily, (a colony of the Megarians who 
lived near the borders of Attica,) before he went to Syracuse, and that 
the Sicilian Megarians, according to Aristotle, laid claim to the inven- 
tion of comedy, as well as the neighbours of the Athenians, we must 
believe that some peculiar sparks of wit were contained in this little 
Dorian tribe, which, having fallen on the susceptible temperaments of 
the other Dorians, and also of the common people of Attica, brought the 
talent for comedy to a speedy development. 

Susarion y however, who is said to have flourished in Solon's time, 
about 01. 50, somewhat earlier than Thespis,^ stands quite alone 
in Attica ; a long time elapses before wx hear of any further cultivation 
of comedy by poets of eminence. This will not surprise us if we recol- 
lect that this interval is filled up by the long tyranny of Peisistratus and 
his sons, who would feel it due to their dignity and security not to allow 
a comic chorus, even imder the mask of Bacchic inebriety and merri- 
ment, to utter ribald jests against them before the assembled people of 
Athens ; as understood by the Athenians of those days, comedy could 
not be' brought to perfection save by republican freedom and equality, § 

* Poet. 5. Comp. above, chap. XXIII. § 1. 
t See Mailer's Dorians, Book IV. ch. 7. § 1. 
X Parian marble. Ep. 39. § See above, ch. XX. § 3. 
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This was the reason why comedy continued so long an obscure 
amusement of noisy rustics, which no archon superintended, and 
which no particular poet was willing to avow : although, even in this 
modest retirement, it made some sudden advances, and developed com- 
pletely its dramatic form. Consequently, the first of the eminent poets 
received it in a definite and tolerably complete form* This poet was 
Chionides^ whom Aristotle reckons the first of the Attic comedians, 
(omitting Myllus and some other comedians, though they also left their 
works in writing,) and of whom we are credibly informed f that he began 
to bring out plays eight years before the Persian war (01. 73, b.c. 488). 
He was followed by Magnes^ also bom in the Bacchic village Icaria^ 
who for a long time delighted the Athenians with his cheerfiil and mul- 
tifarious fictions. To the same age of comedy belongs Ecphantides^ 
who was so little removed from the style of the Megarian farce, that he 
expressly remarked in one of his pieces, — " He was not bringing for- 
ward a song of the Megarian comedy ; he had grown ashamed of making 
his drama Megarian. "J 

§ 4. The second period of comedy comprises poets who flourished 
just before and during the Peloponnesian war. Cralinus died 01. 89, 
2. B.C. 423, being then very old; he seems to have been not much 
younger than iEschylus, and occupies a corresponding place among the 
comic poets ; all accounts of his dramas, however, relate to the latter 
years of his life ; and all we can say of him is, that he was not afraid to 
attack Pericles in his comedies at a time when that statesman was in 
the height of his reputation and power.§ Crates raised himself, from 
being an actor in the plays of Cratinus, to the rank of a distinguished 
poet : a career common to him with several of the ancient comedians. 
Telecleides and Hermippus also belong to the comic poets of the time 
of Pericles. Eupolis did not begin to bring out comedies till after the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war (01. 87, 3. b.c. 429) ; his career 
terminated with that war. Amiophanes made his first appearance 
under another name in 01. 88, 1. b.c 427, and under his own name, 
01. 88, 4. B.C. 424 ; he went on writing till 01. 97, 4. b.c. 388. Among 
the contemporaries of this great comic poet, we have also Phrynichvs 
(from 01. 87, 3. B.C. 429) ; Plato (from 01. 88, 1 . b.c 427 to 01. 97, 

* Aristot. Poet, 5. nin Ji ^^nfMtri rn» xlirtis t^ov^ns »< XtyifAivti etMs T«i7ireu 
filmi/Antvtfreu, 

f Suidas, Vt XMfiitn. Consequently^ Aristotle, Poet, 3, (or, according to F. Ritter, 
a later interpreter,) must be in error when he places Chionides a good deal later 
than Epichannus. 

;^ Miya^iftrtt 

According to the arrangement of this fragment, (quoted by Aspasius on Aristot. 
Eth. Nic» iv. 2,) by Meineke, HiStoria Critica Comicorxtm Gracorum, p. 22, which 
is undoubtedly the correct one. 
§ As appears from the fragments referring to the Odeion and the long Wftlls. 
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1. B.C. 391, or even longer); Pfierecrates (who also flourished during 
the Peloponnesian war); AmeipsiaSy who was sometimes a successful 
rival of Aristophanes; Leucon^ who also frequently contended with 
Aristophanes ; Diodes^ Philyllius^ Sannyrion^ Siraiiis^ Tlieopompus^ 
who flourished towards the end of the Peloponnesian war and subse- 
quently, form the transition to the middle comedy of the Athenians.* 

We content ourselves for the present with this brief chronological 
view of the comic poets of the time, because in some respects it is im- 
possible to characterize these authors, and in others, this cannot be done 
till we have become better acquainted with Aristophanes, and are able 
to refer to the creations of this poet. Accordingly, we will take a com- 
parative glance at some of the jneces of Cratinus, Eupolis, and some 
others, after we have considered the comedy of Aristophanes : but must 
remark here beforehand that it is infinitely more difficult to form a con- 
ception of a lost comedy from the title and some fragments, than it 
would be to deal similarly with a lost tragedy. In the latter, we have 
in the mythical foundation something on which we may depend, and by 
the conformation of which the edifice to be restored must be regulated ; 
whereas comedy, with its greater originality, passes at once from one 
distant object to another, and unites things which seem to have no con- 
nexion with one another, so that it is impossible to follow its rapid 
movements merely by the help of some traces accidentally preserved. 

§ 5. Before we turn to the works of Aristophanes, we must make 
ourselves acquainted with comedy in the same way that we have already 
done with tragedy, in order that the technical forms into which the poet 
had to cast his ideas and fancies may stand clearly and definitely before 
our eyes. These forms are partly the same as in the tragic drama, — 
as the locality and its permanent apparatus were also common to both ; 
in other respects they are peculiar to comedy, and are intimately con- 
nected with its origin and development. 

To begin with the locality, the stage and orchestra, and, on the whole, 
their meaning, were common to tragedy and comedy. The stage 
{Proscenion) is, in comedy also, not the inside of a house, but some 
open space, in the background of which, on the wall of the scene, were 
represented public and private buildings. Nay, it appeared to the 
ancients so utterly impossible to regard the scene as a room of a house, 
that even the new comedy, little as it had to do with actual public life, 
nevertheless for the sake of representation, as we have remarked above, 
^ (Chap. XXII. § 5,) made the scenes which it represents public : it endea- 

• According to the researches of Meineke, Hist, Crit, Com, Gracorum, Calliaa, 
who lived before Strattis, was likewise a comedian : his y^afA/ietrtKfi r^ety^Vta could 
not have been a serious tragedy, hut must have been a joke ; the object and occa- 
sion of it, however, cannot easily be guessed at. The old grammarians must have 
been joking when they asserted that Sophocles and Euripides imitated this 
y^afAfA»Ttxh r^yifiiet in some piece or other. 
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vours, with as little sacrifice of nature as it may, so to arrange all the 
conversations and events that they may take place in the street and at 
the house-doors. The generally political subjects of the old comedy 
rendered this much less difficult ; and where it was absolutely necessary 
to represent an inner chamber of a house, they availed themselves of the 
resource of the Eccyclema. 

Another point, common to tragedy and comedy, was the limited number 
of the actors, by whom all the parts were to be performed. According 
to an authority,* (on which, however, we cannot place perfect reliance,) 
Cratinus raised the number to three, and the scenes in most of the 
comedies of Aristophanes, as also in the plays of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, can be performed by three actors only. The number of subor- 
dinate persons in comedy has made the change of parts more frequent 
and more varied. Thus, in the Acharnians, while the first player acted 
the part of Dicseopolis^ the second and third actors had to undertake 
now the Herald and Amphitheus, then again the ambassador and 
Pseudartabas ; subsequently the wife and daughter of Dicaeopolis, 
Euripides, and Cephisophon; then the Megarian and the Sycophant, 
and the Boeotian and Nicarchus.f In other pieces, however, Aris- 
tophanes seems to have introduced a fourth actor (as Sophocles has 
done in the CEdipusat Colonvs) ; the Wasps, for example, could hardly 
have been performed without four actors. { 

Tlie use of masks and of a gay and striking costume was also common 
to tragedy and comedy ; but the forms of the one and the other were 
totally different. To conclude from the hints furnished Ijy Aristophanes, 
(for we have a great want of special information on the subject,) his 
comic actors must have been still more \mlike the hislriones of the new 
comedy, of Plautus and Terence ; of .whom we know, from some very 
valuable and instructive paintings in ancient manuscripts, that they 
adopted, on the whole, the costume of every day life, and that the form 
and mode of their tunics and palliums were the same as those of the 
actual personages whom they represented. The costume of Aris- 
tophanes' players must, on the other hand, have resembled rather the 
garb of the farcical actors whom we often see depicted on vases from 
Magna Greecia, namely, close-fitting jackets and trowsers striped with 
divers colours, which remind us of the modem Harlequin; to which ^ 
were added great bellies and other disfigurations and appendages pur- 
posely extravagant and indecorous, the grotesque form being, at the most, 
but partially covered by a little mantle : then there were masks, the 

* Anonym, de Coniedia, p. xxxii. Comp. Aristot. Poet, 5. 

+ The little daughters, who are sold as pigs, were perhaps puppets ; their ko'i, ko't\ 
and the other sounds they utter, were probably spoken behind the scenes as a 
parascenion. 

% In the Wasps, Philocleon, Bdelyeleon, and the two slaves Xanthias and Sosias, ^ 
are frequently on the stage at the sajne time as speaking persons % 
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features of which were exaggerated even to caricature, yet so that par- 
ticular persons, when such were brought upon the stage, might at once 
be recognized. It is well known that Aristophanes found great diffi- 
culty in inducing the mask-makers {aKevoirotol) to provide him with a 
likeness of the universally dreaded demagogue, Cleon, whom he intro- 
duces in his Knights. The costume of the chorus in a comedy of Aris- 
tophanes went farthest into the strange and fantastic. His choruses 
of birds, wasps, clouds, &c., must not of course be regarded as having 
consisted of birds, wasps, &c. actually represented, but, as is clear from 
numerous hints from the poet himself, of a mixture of the human form 
with various appendages borrowed from the creatures we have men- 
tioned;* and in this the poet allowed himself to give special promi- 
nence to those parts of the mask which he was most concerned about, 
and for which he had selected the mask : thus, for example, in the Wasps, 
who are designed to represent the swarms of Athenian judges, the sting 
was the chief attribute, as denoting the style with which the judges used 
to mark down the number of their division in the wax-tablets ; these 
waspish judges were introduced humming and buzzing up and down, now 
thrusting out, and now drawing in an immense spit, which was attached 
to them by way of a gigantic sting. Ancient poetry was suited, by its 
vivid plastic representations, to create a comic effect by the first sight of 
its comic chorus and its various motions on the stage ; as in a play of 
Aristophanes (the r^pac), some old men come on the stage, and casting 
off their age in the form of a serpent's skin (which was also called 
ynpag), immediately after conducted themselves in the most riotous and 
intemperate manner. 

§ 6. Comedy had much that was peculiarly its own in the arrange- 
ment, the movements, and the spngs of the chorus. The authorities 
agree in stating the number of persons in the comic chorus at twenty- 
four : it is obvious that the complete chorus of the tragic tetralogy, (con- 
sisting of forty-eight persons,) was divided into two, and comedy kept 
its moiety undivided. Consequently, comedy, though in other respects 
placed a good deal below tragedy, had, nevertheless, the advantage of a 
more numerous chorus by this, that comedies were always represented 
separately, and never in tetralogies ; whence it happened also, that the 
comic poets were much less prolific in plays than the tragic it This 
ehorus, when it appeared in regular order, came on in rows of six per- 
sons, and as it entered the stage sang the parodos^ which, however, was 
never so long or so artificially constructed as it was in many tragedies. 
Still less considerable were the stasimay which the chonis sings at the 

* Like the ATmi with heasts' heads (^sop's fables) in the picture described by 
Fhilostratus. Imagines f I. 3. 

f With all Aristophanes' long career, only 64 were attributed to him, of which 
four were said to be spurious — consequently, he only wrote half as many plays as 
Sophocles. Compare above, chap. XXIY. § 3* 
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end of the scene while the characters are changing their dress : they 
only serve to finish off the separate scenes, without attempting to awaken 
that collected thought and tranquillity of mind which the tragic stasima 
were designed to produce. Deficiencies of this kind in its choral songs, 
comedy compensated in a very peculiar manner by its parabasis. 

The parabasis, which was an address of the chorus in the middle of 
the comedy, obviously originated in those phallic traits, to which the 
whole entertainment was due ; it was not originally a constituent part 
of comedy, - but improved and worked out according to rules of art. 
The chorus, which up to that point had kept its place between the 
thymele and the stage, and had stood with its face to the stage, made an 
evolution, and proceeded in files towards the Uieatre^ in the narrower sense 
of the word ; that is, towards the place of the spectators.* This is the proper 
parabasis, which usually consisted of anapaestic tetrameters, occasionally 
mixed up with other long verses ; it began with a short opening song, 
(in anapoestic or trochaic verse,) which was called kommation, and ended 
with a very long and protracted anapaestic system, which, from its trial 
of the breath, was called pnigos (also makron). In this parabasis the 
poet makes his chorus speak of his own poetical alSairs, of the object 
and end of his productions, of his services to the state, of his relation to 
his rivals, and so forth. If the parabasis is complete, in the wider sense 
of the word, this is followed by a second piece, which is properly the 
main point, and to which the anapaests only serve as an introduction. 
The chorus, namely, sings a lyrical poem, generally a song of praise in 
honour' of some god, and then recites, in trochaic verses, (of which there 
should, regularly, be sixteen,) some joking complaint, some reproach 
against the city, some witty sally against the people, ^-ith more or less 
reference to the leading subject of the play : this is called the epirrhenuxt 
or "what is said in addition." Both pieces, the lyrical strophe and 
the epirrhema, are repeated antistrophically. It is clear, that the lyrical 
piece, with its antistrophe, arose from the phallic song ; and the epir- 
rhema, with its antepirrhema, from the gibes with which the chorus of 
revellers assailed the first persons they met. It was natural, as the 
parabasis came in the middle of the whole comedy, that, instead of 
these jests directed against individuals, a conception more significant, 
and more interesting to the public at large, should be substituted for 
them ; while the gibes against individuals, suitable to the original nature 
of comedy, though without any reference to the connexion of the piece, 
might be put in the mouth of the chorus whenever occasion served.* 
As the parabasis completely interrupts the action of the comic drama, 

* Such parts are found in the Achamians, v. 1143-1174, in the Wasps, 1265-1291, 
in the Bird>t, 1470-1493, 1553-1565, 1694-1705. We must not trouble ourselTCs 
with seeking a connexion between these Terses and other parts. In fact, it needed but 
the slightest suggestion of the memory to occasion such salUes fits theset 
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it could only be introduced at some especial pause ; we find that Aris- 
tophanes is fond of introducing it at the point where the action, after all 
sorts of hindrances and delays, has got so far that the crisis must ensue, 
and it must be determined whether the end desired will be attained or 
not. Such, however, is the laxity with which comedy treats all these 
forms, that the parabasis may even be divided into two parts, and the 
anapsestical introduction be separated from the choral song ; * there 
may even be a second parabasis, (but without the anapaestic march,) in 
order to mark a second transition in the action of the piece. f Finally, 
the parabasis may be omitted altogether, as Aristophanes, in his Lysis- 
trata, (in which a double chorus, one part consisting of women, the 
other of old men, sing so many singularly clever odes,) has entirely dis* 
pensed with this address to the public. I 

§ 7. It is a sufficient definition of the comic style of dancing to men 
tion that it was the kordaxy i. e. a species of dance which no Athenian 
could practise sober and unmasked without incurring a character for 
the greatest shamelessness.§ Aristophanes takes great credit to himself 
in his Clouds (which, with all its burlesque scenes, strives after a nobler 
sort of comedy than his other pieces) for omitting the kordax in tliis 
play, and for having laid aside some indecencies of costume. || Every 
thing shows that comedy, in its outward appearance, had quite the 
character of a farce, in which the sensual, or rather bestial, nature of 
man was unreservedly brought forward, not by way of permission only, 
but as a laio and rule. So much the more astonishing, then, is the 
high spirituality, the moral worth, w4th which the great comedians have 
been able to inspire this wild pastime, without thereby subverting its 
fundamental characteristics. Nay, if we compare w^ith this old comedy 
the later conformation of the middle and new comedy, with the latter of 
which we are better acquainted, and which, with a more decent exterior, 
nevertheless preaches a far laxer morality, and if we reflect on the cor- 
responding productions of modem literature, we shall almost be in- 
duced to believe that the old rude comedy, which concealed nothing, 
and was, in the representation of vulgar life, itself vulgar and bestial, 
was better suited to an age which meant well to morality and religion, 
and was more truly based on piety, than the more refined comedy, as it 

♦ Thus in the Peace, and in the Frogs, where the first half of the parahasis has 
coalesced with the parodos and the lacchus-song, (of which see above, § 2.) As 
lacchus has been already praised in this first part, the lyrical strophes of the second 
part (v. 675 foil.) do not contain any inyocation of gods, and such like, but are full 
of sarcasms about the demagogues Cleophon and Cleigenes. We find the same 
deviation, and from the same reasons, in the second pai'abasis of the Knights. 

-f* As in the Knights. 

X The parabasis is wanting in the Ecclesiazusa and the Plutus^ for reasons which 
are stated in chap. XXVIII. § 11. 

§ Theophrast. Ckaract. 6. comp. Casaubon. 

II Aristophanes, Clouds^ 537 foU. 
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is called, which threw a veil over everything, and, though it made vice 
ludicrous, failed to render it detestable.* 

To return, however, to the kordax, and to Conner t with it a remark 
on the rhythmical structure of comedy ; we learn accidentally that the 
trochaic metre was also called kordax,t doubtless because trochaic verses 
were generally sung as an accompaniment to the kordax dances. Tlie 
trochaic metre, which was invented along with the iambic by the old 
iambographers, had a sort of lightness and activity, but wanted the 
serious and impressive character of the iambus. It w^as especially 
appropriated to cheerful dances ; X even the trochaic tetrameter, which 
was not properly a lyrical metre, invited to motions like the dance. § 
The rhythmical structure of comedy w^as obviously for the most part 
built upon the foundation of the old iambic poetry, and was merely 
extended and -enlarged much in the same way as the ^Eolian and Doric 
lyrical poetry was adapted to tragedy, namely, by lengthening the verses 
to systems, as they are called, by a frequent repetition of the same 
rhythm. The asynar telle verses, in particular, i. (\ loose combinations 
of rhythms of different kinds, such as dactylic and trochaic, which may 
be regarded as forming a verse and also as different verses, belong only 
to the iambic and comic poetry ; and in this, comedy, though it added 
several new inventions, was merely continuing the work of Archilochus. || 

That the prevalent form of the dialogue should be the same in 
tragedy and comedy, namely, the iambic trimeter^ was natural, notwith- 
standing the opposite character of the two kinds of poetry ; for this com- 
mon organ of dramatic colloquy was capable of the most various treatment, 
and was modified by the comic poets in a manner most suitable to their 
object. The avoidance of spondees, the congregation of short syllables, 
and the variety of the caesuras, impart to the verse of comedy an ex- 
traordinary lightness and spirit, and the admixture of anapaests in 
all feet but the last, opposed as this is to the fundamental form of 
the trimeter, proves that the careless, voluble recitation of comedy 
treated the long and short syllables with greater freedom than the tragic 
art permitted. In order to distinguish the different styles and tunes, 
comedy employed, besides the trimeter, a great variety of metres, which 
we must suppose were also distinguished by different sorts of gesticula- 

* Plutarch, in his comparison of Aristophanes and Menaniler, (of which an 
epitome has been preserved,) expresses an entirely opposite opinion, but this is 
only a proof how very often the later writers of antiquity mistook the form for the 
substance, 
t Aristotle, quot«d by Quintilian, ix. 4. Cicero Ot'at, 57. 
i Chap. XI. § 8, 22. 
J Aristophan. Peace, 324 foil. 

II For the sake of brevity, we merely refer to Hephajstion, cap. xt. p. 83 foil. 
Gaisf. and Terentianus, v. 2243. 

Aristophanis ingens micat soUertia, 

Qui ssepe metris multiformibus novis 

Archilochon arte est semulatus musica. Comp. abovC; chap. XI. } 8. 
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tion and delivery, such as the light trochaic tetrameter so well suited 
to the dance, the lively iambic tetrameter, and the anapaestic te- 
trameter, flaunting along in comic pathos, which had been used by 
Aristoxenus of Selinus, an old Sicilian poet, who lived before Epi- 
charmus. 

In all these things comedy was just as inventive and refined as tra- 
gedy. Aristophanes had the skill to convey by his rhythms sometimes 
the tone of romping merriment, at others that of festal dignity ; and 
often in jest he would give to his verses and his words such a pomp of 
sound that we lament he is not in earnest. In reading his plays we are 
always impressed with the finest concord between form and meaning, 
between the tone of. the speech and the character of the persons ; as, for 
example, the old, hot-headed Achamians admirably express their nide 
vigour and boisterous impetuosity in the Cretic metres which prevail in 
the choral songs of the piece. 

But who could with a few words paint the peculiar instrument which 
comedy had formed for itself from the language of the day ? It was 
based, on the whole, upon the common conversational language of the 
Athenians, — ^the Attic dialect, as it was current in their colloquial inter- 
course; comedy expresses this not only more purely than any other 
kind of poetry, but even more so than the old Attic prose ;* but this 
every day colloquial language is an extraordinarily flexible and rich 
instrument, which not only contains in itself a fulness of the most ener- 
getic, vivid, pregnant and graceful forms of expression, but can even 
accommodate itself to the different species of language and style, the 
epic, the lyric, or the tragic; and, by this means, impart a special 
colouring to itself f But, most of all, it gained a peculiar comic charm 
from its* parodies of tragedy ; here a word, a form slightly altered, or 
pronounced with the peculiar tragical accent, oflen sufficed to recal the 
recollection of a pathetic scene in some tragedy, and so to produce a 
ludicrous contrast. 

* We only remind the reader that the connexions of consonants which distin- 
guish Attic Greek from its mother dialect the Ionic, tt for «•»•, and f^ for ^s, occur 
every where in Aristophanes, and even in the fragments of Cratinus, but are not 
found in Thucydides any more than in the ti'agedians ; although even Pericles is 
said to have used these un-Ionic forms on the hema. Eustathius on the Iliad, x. 
385, p. 813. In other respects, too, the prose of Thucydides has far more epic and 
Ionic gravity and unction than the poetry of Aristophanes, — even in particular 
forms and expressions. 

t Plutarch very justly remarks, (Aristoph, et Menandricomp. 1,) that the diction, 
of Aristophanes contains all styles, from the tragic and pathetic {oyxag) to the vul- 
garisms of farce, {ertrtfifie/^eyia xeti (pXvet^U ;) but he is wrong in maintaining that 
Aristophaixes assigned these modes of speaking to his characters arbitrarily and at 
random. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

§ 1. BTents of the life of Aristophanes ; the mode of his first appearance. § 2. His 
dramas : the JDataleis ; the Babylonians ; § 3. the Achamians analyzed ; { 4. the 
Knights; } 5. the Clouds; §6. the Wasps; { 7. the Peace; } 8. the Birds; 
§9. the Lysiitrata; Thesmophoiiazusa ; § 10. the Frogs; ^11. the Eeclesiat 
zuste ; the second Plutus. Transition to the middle comedy. 

§ 1. Aristophanes, the son of Philippus, was bom at Athens about 
01, 82. B. c. 452.* We should know more about the events of his 
life had the works of his rivals been preserved ; for it is natural to sup- 
pose that he was satirized in them, much in the same way as he has 
attacked Cratinus and Eupolis in his own comedies. As it is, we can 
only assert that he passed over to ^gina with his family, together with 
other Attic citizens, as a Cleruchus or colonist, when that island was 
cleared of its old inhabitants, and that he became possessed of some 
landed property there, t 

The life of Aristophanes was so early devoted to the comic stage, that 
we cannot mistake a strong natural tendency on his part for this vocation. 
He brought out his first comedies at so early an age that he was pre- 
vented (if not by law, at all events by the conventions of society) from 
allowing them to appear under his own name. It is to be observed 
that at Athens the state gave itself no trouble to inquire who was really 
the author of a drama : this was no subject for an official examination ; 
but the magistrate presiding over any Dionysian festival at which the 
people were to be entertained with new dramas,! gave any chorus-teacher 
who oflfered to instruct the chorus and actors for a new drama the au- 
thority for so doing, whenever he had the necessary confidence in him. 
The comic poets, as well as the tragic, were professedly chorus-teachers, 
' (;^opohddffKa\oij or, as they specially called themselveSyKtojitpEoEiddtrKaXoi;) 
and in all official proceedings, such as assigning and bestowing the 
prize, the state only inquired who had taught the chorus, and thereby 

* It is clearly an exaggeration when the Schol. on the Frogs, 504» calls Aris- 
tophanes ^x'^of fiM^xirxcf, t. e. about 18 years old, when he first came forward as a 
dramatist. If such were the case, he would have been at his prime in his 20th 
year, and would haye ceased to compose at the age of 66. In the pieces of Aris- 
tophanes we discern indications of advanced age, and we therefore assume that he 
was at least 25 years old at the time of his first appearance as a comic poet, 
(B.C. 427.) 

t See Aristoph. Acham. 652 ; Vita Artstoph. p. 14 ; Kiister, and Theagenes 
quoted by the Schol. on Flat. Apol. p. 93, 8, (p. 331, Bekk.) The Achamians 
was no doubt brought out by Callistratus ; but it is clear that the passage quoted 
above referred the public to the poet himself, who was already well known to his 
audience. 

J At the great Dionysia, the first archon ; (i &^x"* *" ^® ^^^ emphatically called ;) 
at the Lenaea, the basileus, or king archon. 
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brought the new piece before the public. The comic poets likewise 
retained for a longer period a custom, which Sophocles was the first 
to discontinue on the tragic stage, that the poet and chorus-teacher 
should also appear as the protagonist or chief actor in his own piece. 
This will explain what xXristophanes says in the parabasis of the Clouds, 
that his muse at first exposed her children, because, as a maiden, she 
dared not acknowledge their birth, and that another damsel had taken 
them up as her own; while the public, which could not be long in 
recognizing the real author, had nobly brought up and educated the 
foundlings * Aristophanes handed over his earlier pieces, and some of 
the later ones too, either to Philonides or to Callistratus, two chorus 
teachers, with whom he was intimate, and who were at the same time 
poets and actors ; and these persons produced them on the stage. The 
ancient grammarians state that he transferred to Callistratus the political 
dramas, and to Philonides those which related to private life.f It was 
these persons who applied for the chorus from the archon, who pro- 
duced the piece on the stage, and, if it was successful, received the prize, 
of which we have several examples in the didascaliae ; in fact, every- 
thing was done as if they had been the real authors, although the dis- 
• criminating public could not have failed to discover whether the real 
author of the piece was the newly-risen genius of Aristophanes or the 
well-known and hacknied Callistratus. 

§ 2. The ancients themselves did not know whether Philonides or 
Callistratus brought out the Dsetaleis, the first of his plays, which was 
performed in 01.88, I.b. c. 427.{ The FeasterSy who formed the 
chorus in this piece, were conceived as a company of revellers who had 
banqueted in a temple of Hercules, (in whose worship eating and drink- 
ing bore a prominent part,§) and were engaged in witnessing a contest 
between the old frugal and modest system of education and the frivolous 
and talkative education of modern times, in the persons of two young 
men. Temperate (o-w^pwi/) and Profligate (^KaTaTrvytov.) Brothef 
Profligate was represented, in a dialogue between him and his aged 
father, as a despiser of Homer, as accurately acquainted with legal ex- 
pressions, (in order, of course, to employ them in pettifogging quibbles,) 
and as a zealous partizan of the sophist Thrasymachus, and of Alcibiades 
the leader of the frivolous youth of the day. || In his riper years, 

* Compare the Knights^ 513, where he says that many considered he had too long 
abstained from ^o^lv alrtTv *a^' lavrev. In the parabasis of the IVasps, he compares 
himself to a ventriloquist who had before spoken through others. 

f So the anonym, de comedia apud Kiister, The Vita Aristopkanis has the 
contrary statement, but merely from an error, as is shoivn by various examples. 

J SchoL on the Clouds ^ 531. 

§ Miiller's Dorians, II. 12. ^ 10. 

II In the important fragment preserved by Galen 'la-flr^x^aot;; <y>.£^^ut Proamium; 
which has been recently freed from some corruptions which disfigured it. See 
HinAovi Aristoph. Fragmenta, DataL I. 
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Aristophanes completed in the Clouds what he had attempted in this 
early play. 

The second play of Aristophanes was the Babylonians^ and was 
brought out 01. 88, 2. b. c. 426, under the name -of Callistratus. 
This was the first piece in which Aristophanes adopted the bold step of 
making the people themselves, in their public functions, and with their 
measures for ensuring the public good, the subject of his comedy. He 
takes credit to himself, in the parabasis of the Acharnians^ for having 
detected the tricks which the Athenians allowed foreigners, and especially 
foreign ambassadors, to play upon them, by lending too willing an ear 
to their flatteries and misrepresentations. He also maintains that he 
has shown how democratic constitutions fall . into the power of dema- 
gogues ; and that he has thereby gained a great name with the allies, 
and, as he says, with humorous rhodomontade, at the court of the Great 
King himself. The name of the piece is obviously connected with this. 
We infer from the statements of the old grammarians,* that the Baby- 
lonians, who formed the chorus, were represented as common labourers 
in the mills, the lowest sort of slaves at Athens, who were, branded and 
were forced to work in the mills by way of punishment ; and that they 
passed themselves off as Babylonians, i.e. as ambassadors from Babylon. 

By this it was presumed that Babylon had revolted against the great 
king, who was constantly at war with Athens ; and Aristophanes thought 
that the credulous Athenians might easily be gulled into the belief of 
something of the kind. The play would therefore be nearly related to 
that scene in the Acharnians^ in which the supposed ambassadors of the 
Persian monarch make their appearance, though the one cannot be con- 
sidered as a mere repetition of the other. Of course, these fictitious 
Babylonians were represented as a cheat practised on the Athenian 
Demus by the demagogues, who were then (after the death of Pericles) 
at the head of affairs ; and Aristophanes had made Cleon the chief butt 
for his witty attacks. This comedy was performed at the splendid 
festival of the great Dionysia, in the presence of the allies and a number 
of strangers who were then at Athens ; and we may see, from Cleon's 
earnest endeavours to revenge himself on the poet, how severely the 
powerful demagogue smarted under the attack made upon him. He 

"* See especially Hesychius on the Terse : IttfAtuv i Vifus ^g tr^kuyfufAfiutrai : 
** these are the words of one of the characters in Aristophanes/' says Hesychius, 
" when he sees the Babylonians from the milly being astonished at their appearance^ 
and not knowing what to make of it." The verse was clearly spoken by some one, 
who was looking at the chorus without knowing what they were intended to repre- 
sent, and who mistook them for Samians branded by Pericles, so that ^oXvy^d/Afittref 
contains a direct allusion to the invention of letters by the Samians. That these 
Babylonians were intended to represent mill-slaves appears to stand in connexion 
with the fact that Eucrates, a demagogue powerful at that very time, possessed 
mills. (Aristoph. KnightSf 254.) The piece, however, seems to have been directed 
chiefly against Cleon. 

Vol. II. c 
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dragged Callistratus* before the council of the Five Hundred, (whicH, as 
a supreme tribunal, had also the superintendence of the festival amuse* 
ments,) and overwhelmed him with reproaches and threats. With re- 
gard to Atistophanes himself, it is probable that Cleon made an indirect 
attempt to bring him into danger by an indictment against him for as* 
suming the rights of a citizen without being entitled to them, (ypa^i) 
iiyiac,) There is no doubt that the poet successfully repelled the 
charge^ and victoriously asserted his civic rights.f 

§ 3. In the following year, (01. 88, 3. b. c. 425,) at the Letiaea, 
Aristophanes brought out the Acharnians^ the earliest of his ertant 
dramas. Compared with most of his plays, the Achamians is a harm- 
less piece : its chief object is to depict the earnest longing for a peaceM 
country life on the part of those Athenians who took no pleasure in the 
babbling of the market-placb, and had been driven into the city against 
their wiU by the military plans of Pericles. Along with this, a few 
lashes are administered to the deinagogues, who, like Cleon, had inflamed 
the martial propensities of the people, and to the generals, who, like 
Lamachus, had shown far too great a love for the war. We have also in 
this play an early specimen of his literary criticism, directed against 
Euripides, whose overwrought attempts to move the feelings, and the 
vulgar shrewdness with which he had invested the old heroes, were 
highly offensive to our poet. In this play we have at once all thb pecu- 
liar characteristics of the Aristophanic comedy ; — ^his bold and genial ori- 
ginality, the lavish abundance of highly comic scenes with which he 
has filled every part of his piece, the surprising and striking delineatioti 
of character which expresses a great deal with a few master-touches, 
the vivid and plastic power with which the scenes are arranged, the ease 
with which he has disposed of all difficulties of space and time. In- 
deedj the play possesses its author's peculiar characteristics in such 
perfection and completeness, that it may be proper in this place to give 
such an analysis of this, tfie oldest ea:tant comedy ^ as may serve to illus- 
trate not merely the general ideas, which we have already given, but 
also the whole plot and technical arrangement of the drama. 

The stage in this play represents sometimes town and sometimes 
coilntry, and was probably so arranged that botli were shown upon it at 
once. When the comedy begins, the stage gives us a glimpse of the 
Pnt/x^ or place of public assembly; that is to say, the spectator saw the 

*We say CattiatraiuB, because, as ;^0^«3/S«r»«X«r and protagonist in the Achamians, 
he acted the part of Dicieopolis, and because the public could not fail to understand 
ttie words tthr^s r t/ittorcv w«r« kxluug A *ittti»f, Itricrretfikt, v, 377 foil., as spoken of 
the performer himself. Iii the <rMirhs of the parabasis in the Achamiaru we do not 
hesitate to recognize Aristophanes, whose talents could not have remained imknown 
to the public for three years. 

t Schol, Acham, 377. It was on this occasion, according to the author of the 
VitaAriatqphanis, that Aristophanes qu6ted that yerse of fiomer, (Orfyw. I. 216^) 
•u ya^ WW rt$ in yctn tcM$ Myw* 
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befna f6t the Orator clit out of the rock, and around it sbrae seats and 
other objects calculated td recal the recollection of the well-known place. 
Herfe sits the Worthy l)ic8eoJ)olis, a citizen of the old school, grumbling 
aboitt his fellow citizens, who do not come punctually to the Pnyx, but 
lounge Idly about the niarket-place, which is seen frotn thence ; for his 
0^ paft, although hfe has no love for a town-life, with its bastle and 
gossip, hfe attend)^ the assettibly regularly in order to speak for 
peice. On a sudden the Prytanes come, out of the council-house; the 
pfedple riish in; a well-borh Atheiiiiln, AmpHitheus, who boasts of 
having bfeeii destined by the gods to conclude a peace with Sparta, is 
dismissed with the utmost contempt, in spite of the efforts of Dicseopoli6 
on his behalf; and then, to the great delight of the war party, ambas- 
sadors are iiitroduced, who have returned from Persia, and have brought 
with them a Persian messenger, " the Great King's eye," with his 
retinue : this fornis a fantastic procession, which, as Aristophanes hitits, 
is all a trick aiid imposture, got tip by the deniagogues of the war jjarty. 
Other ambasi^ddots bring a similar messenger from Sitalced, king of 
i'hracei oti whose assiirtance the Athenians of the day bttilt a great deal, 
and drag before the assembly a miserable rabble, under the name of 
picked OdOmantian troops, which the Athenians are to take into their 
service for very high pay. Meanwhile Dicseopolis, seeing that he can- 
not turn affairs into another channel, has sent Amphithetis to Sparta on 
his own account ; the messenger returns in a few minutes with various 
trteaties, (some fbr a longer, others for a shorter time,) in the form of 
wine-jars, like those T^hich were used for pouring out libations on the 
conclusion tif a treaty of peace ; Dicaeopolis selects a thirty years* truce 
by sea and land, which does not smell of pitch and tar, like a short 
armistice in which there is only just time to calk the ships. All these 
delightful scenes are possible only in a comedy like that of the Athetiians, 
which has its outward form for the representation of every relation, 
every function, and every character ; which is able to sketch everything 
in bold colours by ineans of grotesque speaking figures, and does not 
troiible itself with confining the activity of these figures to the laws of 
r(iality and the probabilities of actual life.* 

The first dramatic complication which Aristophanes introduces into 
his plot, arises from the chorus, which consists of Achamians^ i. e., the 
inhabitants of a large village of Attica, where the people gained a liveli- 
hood chiefly by charcoal-burning, the materials for which were supplied 
by the neighbouring mountain-forests : they are represented as rude, 

* in all this, comedy does but follow in its own way the spirit of ancient art in 
genehd; which went fer beybnd modem art in findiilg an outward expression for 
every thought and feeling of the mind, but fell short of our art in keeping up an 
appearance of consistency in the employment of these forms, as the laws of actual 
uie Would haye required. 

c2 
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robust old fellows, hearts of oak, martial by their disposition, and espe- 
cially incensed against the Peloponnesians, who had destroyed all the 
vineyards in their first invasion of Attica. These old Achamians 
at first appear in pursuit of Amphitheus, who, they hear, has gone to 
Sparta to bring treaties of peace : in his stead, they fall in with Dicae- 
opolis, who is 'engaged in celebrating the festival of the country 
Dionysia, here represented as an abstract of every sort of rustic merri-> 
ment and jollity, from which the Athenians at that time were debarred. 
The chorus no sooner learns from the phallus-song of Dicieopolis, that 
he is the person who has sent for the treaties, than they fall upon him 
in the greatest rage, refuse to hear a word from him, and are going to 
stone him to death without the least compunction, when Dicaeopolis 
seizes a charcoal-basket, and threatens to punish it as a hostage for all 
that the Achamians do to himself. The charcoal-basket, which the 
Achamians needed for their every-day occupations, is so dear to their 
hearts that they are willing, for its sake, to listen to Dicsopolis ; espe- 
cially as he has promised to speak with his head on a block, on condi- 
tion that he shall be beheaded at once if he fails in his defence. All 
this is amusing enough in itself, but becomes additionally ludicrous 
when we remember that the whole of Dicaeopolis's behaviour is an 
imitation of one of the heroes of Euripides, the rhetorical and plaintive 
Telephus, who snatched the infant Orestes from his cradle and threatened 
to put him to death, unless Agamemnon would listen to him, and was 
exposed to the same danger when he spoke before the Achseans as 
Dicaeopolis is when he argues with the Achamians. Aristophanes 
pursues this parody still farther, as it furnishes him with the means of 
exaggerating the situation of Dicaeopolis in a very comic manner ; 
Dicaeopolis applies to Euripides himself, (who is shown to the spectators 
by means of an eccyclema, in his garret, surrounded by masks and cos- 
tumes, such as he was fond of employing for his tragic heroes,) and 
begs of him the most piteous of his dresses, upon which he obtains the 
most deplorable of them all, that of Telephus. We pass over other 
mockeries of Euripides, in which Aristophanes indulges from pure 
wantonness, and turn to the following scene, one of the chief scenes in 
the piece, in which Dicaeopolis, in the character of a comic Telephus, 
and with his head over the block, pleads for peace with the Spartans. 
It is obvious, that however 'seriously Aristophanes embraced the cause 
of the peace-party, he ^oes not on this occasion speak one word in 
serious earnest. He derives the whole Pelopomiesian war from a bold 
frolic on the part of some drunken young men, who had carried off a 
harlot from Megara, in reprisal for which the Megarians had seized on 
some of the attendants of Aspasia. As this explanation is not satisfac- 
tory, and the chorus even summons to its assistance the warlike La- 
machus, who mshes from his house in extravagant military cos- 
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tume,* Dicaeopolis is driven to have recotLTse to argumerUa ad hominemy 
and he impresses on the old people ivho form the chorus, that they are 
obliged to serve as common soldiers, while young braggadocios, like La- 
machus, made a pretty livelihood by serving as generals or ambassadors, 
and so wasted the fat of the land. This produces its effect, and the chorus 
shows an inclination to do justice to Dicaeopolis. This catastrophe of 
the piece is followed by the parabasis, in the first part of which the 
poet, with particular reference to his last play, takes credit to himself 
for being an estimable friend to the people ; he says that he does not 
indeed spare them, but that they need not fear, for that he will be just 
in his satire, f The second part, however, keeps close to the thought 
which Dicaeopolis had awakened in the minds of the chorus ; they com- 
plain bitterly of the assumption of their rights by the clever, witty, and 
ready young men, from whom they could not defend themselves, espe- 
cially in the law-courts. 

The second part of the piece, after the catastrophe and parabasis, is 
merely a description, overflowing with vnt and humour, of the blessings 
which peace has conferred on the sturdy Dicaeopolis. At first he opens 
his free market, which is visited in succession by a poor starving wretch 
from Megara, (the neighbouring country to Attica, which, poorly gifted 
by nature, had suffered in the most shocking manner from the Athenian 
blockade and the yearly devastations of its territory,) and by a stout 
Boeotian from the fertile land on the shore of the Copaic lake, which 
was well known to the Athenians for its eels. For want of other 
wares, the Megarian has dressed up his little daughters like young pigs, 
and the honest Dicseopolis is willing to buy them as such, though he 
is strangely surprised by some of their peculiarities; — ^a purely ludicrous 
scene, which was based, perhaps, on the popular jokes of the Athenians ; 
a Megarian would gladly sell his children as little pigs, if any one 
would take them off his hands : — ^we could point out many jokes of this 
kind in the popular life, as well of ancient as of modem times. During 
this, the dealers are much troubled by sycophants, a race who lived 
by indictments, and were especially active in hunting for violations 
of the customs' laws ; % they want to seize on the foreign goods as 
contraband, but Dicaeopolis makes short work with them ; one of the 

* Consequently, the house was also represented on the stage ; prohahly the town 
house of Dicteopolis was in the middle, on the one side that of Euripides, on the 
other that of Lamachus. On the left was the place which represented the Pnyx ; 
on the right some indication of a country house : this, however, occurs only in the 
scene of the country Dionysia, all the rest takes place in the ci^. 

f T. 655. aXA.* uftus /Kff *ort hi^nf is xtift^lnnt rk lUtua, When we find such 
open professions as this, we may at least he certain that Aristophanes intended to 
direct the sting of his comedy against that only which appeared to him to be 
really bad. 

I The sycophants, no doubt, derived their names from a sort of pirtst t. e, public 
information against those who injured the state in any of its pecuniary interests. . 
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sycophants he drives away from his market ; the other, the litdp Nipar- 
chus, he hinds up in a hundle, and packs him on the hack of th^ 
Bceotian, who shows a desire to take him away as a laughahle litde 
monkey. 

Now hegins, on a sudden, the Athenian feast of the pitchers (the X<^cc)« 
Lamachus * in vain sends to Dicseopolis for some of his purchase^i in 
order that he may keep the feast merrily ; the good citizen keeps every 
thing to himself, and the chorus, which is now quite converted, adniires 
the prudence of DicsBopolis, and the happiness he has gained hy it. In 
the midst of his preparations for a sumptuous hanquet, others heg for 
some share of his peace ; he returns a gruff answer to a pouiitrymaii 
whose cattle have heen harried hy the Boeotians ; hut he hehavep % little 
more civilly to a hride whp wants to keep her hushand at home. Mean- 
while, various messages are hrought ; to Lamachus, that he must march 
against the Boeotians, who are going to make an inroad into i^ttica at 
the time of the feast of the Choes ; to Dicaeopolis, that he must go to the 
priest of Bacchus, in order to assist him in celehrating the feast of the 
Qhoes. Aristophanes works out this contrast in a very an^using manner, 
hy making Dica^opolis parody every word which Lamachus utters as he 
is preparing for war, so as to transfer it to his own festivities; and when, 
after a short time which the chorus fills up hy a satirical sopg, Lamachus 
is hrought hack from the war wounded, and supported hy two servants^ 
Sic«eopolis meets him in a happy state of intoxication, and leaning on 
two damsels of easy virtue, and so celehrates his triumph over the 
wounded warrior in a very conspicuous manner. 

To say nothing of the pithy humour of the style, and the beautiful 
rhythms and happy turns of the choral songs, it must he allowed that 
this series of scenes has heen devis^ with genial merriment fo>m 
beginning to end, and that they must have pro4uced a highly comic 
effect, especially if the scenery, costumes, dances, and music were 
worthy of the conceptions and language of the poet. The piecii, if 
correctly understood, is nothing hut a Bacchic revelry^ ^11 of farce 
and wantonness; for although the conception of it may rest upon a 
moral foundation, yet the author is, throughout the pieof^ Utterly 
devoid of seriousness and sobriety, and in pvery representation, as 
well of the victorious as of the defeated party, follows the impulses of 
ap unrestrained love of mirth. At most, Aristophanes expresses his 
oini sentimfiiits in the parabasisi : in the other parts pf the p}ay we 
cannot safely recognize the opinions of the poet in the deceitful mirror 
of his comedy. 

§ 4. The following year (01. 88, 4. b.c. 424) is distinguished in the 

' * That Lamachus is only a representative of the warlike spirits is clewr ^m his 
nam^, At^/Mtx^ : otherwise, Fhormio, Demostheuesi Fachesi and oihft Atl^eman 
hevoes might just as wall have been substituted ^r him. 
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history of comedy by the appearance of the Kmghk of Arirtophanci. 
It iiras the first piece which Aristophanes brought out in his own name, 
and he was induced by peculiar circumstances to appear in it as an 
actor himself. This piece is entirely directed against Cleon ; not, li)ce the 
Babylonians^ and at a later period the Wasps^ against certain measures 
of his policy, but against his entire proceedings and influence as a 
demagogue. There is a certain degree of spirit in attacking, even 
under the protection of Bacchic revelry, a popular leader who was 
mighty by the very principle of his policy, viz. of advancing the 
material interests and immediate advantage of the great mass of the 
people at Ihe sacrifice of every thing else ; and who had become still 
more formidable by the system of terrorism with which he carried 
out his views. This system consisted in throwing all the cidzei^^ 
opposed to him under the suspicion of being concealed aristocrats; 
in the indictments which he brought against his enemies, and which 
his influence with the la^ courts enabled him without difficulty to 
turn to his own advantage; and in the terrible severity with which 
he urged the Athenians in the public assembly and in the pourts 
to put down all movements hostile to the rule of Uie democracy, and of 
which his proposal to massacre the Mitylenieans is the most striking 
example. Besides, at the very time when Aristophanes composed the 
KnighUj Gleon's reputation had attained its highest pitch, for fortune 
in her sport had realized his inconsiderate boast, that it would be an 
easy matter for him to capture the Spartans in Sphacteria ; the triumph 
of having captured these formidable warriors, for which the best generals 
had contended in vain, had fallen, like an over-ripe fruit, into the lap 
of the unmilitary Cleon (in the 'summer of the year 425). That it 
resUywas a bold measure to attack the powerful demagogue at this time, 
may also be inforred from the statement that no one would make a 
mask of Cleon for the poet, and still less appear in thp character of 
Cleon, so that Aristophanes was obliged to undertake the part himself. 

The Knighis is by far the most viol^ and angry production of the 
Aristqphanic Muse ; that which has most of the bitterness of Archi- 
lochus, and least of the harmless humour and riotous merriment of the 
Dionysia. In this instance comedy almost transgresses its proper 
limits ; it is almost converted into an arena for political champions 
fighting for life and death ; the most violent party animosity is combined 
with some obvious traces of personal irritation, which is justified by the 
judicial persecution of the author of the Babylonians. The piece pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast to the Acharnians ; just as if the poet wanted 
to show that a checkered variety of burlesque scenes was not necessary to 
his comedy, and that he could prqduce the niopt powerful effect by the 
simplest means i and doubtless, to an audience perfectly familiar with 
all the hints and allusions of the comedian, the Knights must have 
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poBsessed still greater interest than the Achamians, though modem 
readers, far removed from the times, have not been always able to 
resist the feeling of tediousness produced by the prolix scenes' of 
the piece. The number of characters is small and unpretending; 
the whole dramatis persantB consist of an old master with three 
slaves, (one of whom, a Paphlagonian, completely governs his master,) 
and a sausage-seller. The old master, however, is the Demus of 
Athenny the slaves are the Athenian generals Nicicu and Demosthenes^ 
and the Paphlagonian is Clean : the sausage-seller alone is a fiction of 
the poet's, — a rude, uneducated, impudent fellow, from the dregs of the 
people, who is set up against Cleon in order that he may, by his auda- 
city, bawl down Cleon's impudence, and so drive the formidable dema- 
gogue out of the field in the only way that is possible. Even the chorus 
has nothing imt^nary about it, t>ut consists of the Knights of the 
State,* i.e. of citizens who, according to Solon's classification, which still 
subsisted, paid taxes according to the rating of a knight's property, and 
most of whom at the same time still served as cavalry in time of war :f 
being the most numerous portion of the wealthier and better educated 
class, they could not fail to have a decided antipathy to Cleon, who 
had put himself at the head of the mechanics and poorer people. 
We see that in this piece Aristophanes lays all the stress on the 
political tendency, and considers the comic plot rather as a form and 
dress than as the body and primary part of his play. The allegory, 
which is obviously chosen only to cover the sharpness of the attack, is 
cast over it only like a thin veil ; according to his own pleasure, the 
poet speaks of the affairs of the Demus sometimes as matters of family 
arrangement, sometimes as public transactions. 

The whole piece has the form of a contest. The sausage-seller (in 
whom an oracle, which has been stolen firom the Paphlagonian while he 
was sleeping, recognizes his victorious opponent) first measures his 
strength against him in a display of impudence and rascality, by which 
the poet assumes that of the qualities requisite to the demagogue these 
are the most essential. The sausage-seller narrates that having, while 
a boy, stolen a piece of meat and boldly denied the thefl, a statesman 
had predicted that the city would one day trust itself to his guidance. 
After the pasabasis, the contest begins afresh ; the rivals, who had in 
the meantime endeavoured to recommend themselves to the council, 

* Hardly of actual knights, so that in this case reality and the drama ^ were one 
and the same. That no phyle, hut the state paid the expenses of this chorus, (if we 
are so to explain ^fifjtwia in the didascalia of the piece : see the examples in Bdckh's 
Public Economy of Athens, hook iii. § 22, at the end,) is no ground for the former 
inference. 

t That Aristophanes considers the knights as a class is pretty clear from their 
known political tendency ; as part of the Athenian army, he often describes them 
as sturdy young men, fond of horsemanship, and dressed in grand militaj^ costume. 
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coine before Demus himself, who takes his seat on the PnjXj and sue 
for the favour of the childish old man. Combined with serious re- 
proaches directed against Cleon's whole system of policy, we 'have a 
number of joking contrivances, as when the sausage-seller places a 
cushion under the Demus, in order that he may not gall that which sat 
by the oar at Salamis.* The contest at last turns upon the oracles, to 
which Cleon used to appeal in his public speeches, (and we know from 
Thucydides t how much the people were influenced throughout the Pelo- 
ponnesian war by the oracles and predictions attributed to the ancient 
prophets ;) in this department, too, the sausage-seller outbids his rival by 
producing announcements of the greatest comfort to the Demus, and ruin 
to his opponent. As a merry supplement to these long-spun transactions, 
we have a scene which must have been highly entertaining to eye and ear 
alike : the Paphlagonian and the sausage-seller sit down as eating-house 
keepers (KatrrfXoi) at two tables, on which a number of hampers and eat- 
ables are set out, and bring one article afler the other to the Demus with 
ludicrous recommendations of their excellences ;X in this, too, the sausage- 
seller of course pays his court to the Demus more successfully than his 
rival. After a second parabasis we see the Demus — ^whom the sausage- 
seller has restored to youth by boiling him in his kettle, as Medea did 
^son — ^in youthful beauty, but attired in the old-fashioned splendid cos- 
tume, shining with peace and contentment, and in his new state of mind 
heartily ashamed of his former absurdities. 

§ 5. In the following year we find Aristophanes (afler a fresh suit § 
in which Cleon had involved him) bringing out the Clouds j and so 
entering upon an entirely new^eld of comedy. He had himself made 
up his mind to take a new and peculiar flight with this piece. The 
public and the judges, however, determined otherwise ; it was not Aris- 
tophanes but the aged Cratinus who obtained the first prize. The young 
poet, who had believed himself secure against such a slight, uttered 
some warm reproaches against the public in his next play ; he was in- 
duced, however, by this decision to revise his piece, and it is this 
rifaccimenio (which deviates considerably from the' original form) that 
has come down to us.|| 

There is hardly any work of antiquity which it is so difiicult to 

* iV« f€h Tfifi^ vhv l» 2«Xff^'V<. T. 785. t Thucjd. ii. 54. Tiii. 1. 

i The two eating houses are represented by an eccyclema, as is clear from the 
conclusion of the scene. 

§ See the WaspSf y. 1284. According to the Vita Ariatcph, the poet had to 
stand three suits from Cleon touching his rights as a citizen. 

II The first Clouds had, according to a definite tradition, a different parahasia ; 
it wanted the contest of tiie %i»tut and &h»§s xiypt, and the burning of the school at 
the end. It is also probable, from Diog. LaSrt. ii. 18, (notwithstanding all the 
confusions which he has made,) that, in the first Clouds, Socrates was brought into 
connexion with £uripides, and was declared to have had a share in the tragedies of 
the latter. 
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^timate m the Claucb of AriBtophanea. Was Socrates really, perhi^ 
only in the earlier part of his career, the fantastic dreamer and sceptical 
sophist which this piece makes him ? And if it is certain that he was 
not, is not Aristophanes a common slanderer, a buffoon, who, in the 
vagaries of his humour, presumes to aM^ack and revile even what is purest 
and noblest ? Where remains his solemn promise never to make what 
was right the object of his comic satire ? 

If there be any way of justifying the character of Aristophaues, as 
\\. appears to us in all his dramas, evei> in this hostile enco^nter with 
the noblest of philosophers; we must not attempt, as some modem 
T^Titeri have done, to convert Aristophanes into a profound philosopher, 
(apposed to Socrates; but we must be content to recognize in him, 
even on this occasion, the vigilant patriot, the well-meaning citizen of 
Athens, whose object it is by all the means in his power to promote 
the interests of his native country, so far as he is capable of under- 
standing thein. 

As the piece in general is directed against the new system of education, 
we must first of all explain its nature and . tendency. Up to the 
time of the Persian war, Ihe school-education of the Greeys was limited 
tp a very few subjects. From his seventh year, the boy was sent to 
schools in which he learned readii^g and writing, to play on the lute and 
sing, and the usual routine of gymnastic exercises.* In these schools it 
was customary to impress upon the youthful mind, in addition to these 
acquirements, the works of th^ poets, especially Homer, as the foundation 
of all Greek training, the religions and moral songs of the lyric poets, 
and a modest and decent behaviour. Xhis instruction cefised when the 
youth was approaching to mfmhood; then tb^ only meaps of g^ning 
instruction was intercourse with older men, listening tp what lyas said in 
the market-place, where the (Sreeks spent i^ large portion of the day, 
taking a part in] public life, the poetic contests, which were connect^ 
^ith the religious festiv^s, and mf^de generally known so many works of 
genius ; and, as far as bodily training w^s concerned, frequenting the 
gyninaaia kept up at the public expense. Such was the me^od of edu- 
cation up to the Persian war ; and no effect was produced upon it by the 
more ancient systems of philosophy, any nnore than by the historical 
writings of the period, for no one ever thought of seeking the elements 
of a regular 'education from Heraclitus or Pythagoras, but whoever 
applied himself to them did so for his life. With the Persian war, 
however, according to an important observation of Aristotle,t an entirely 
new striving after knowledge and education developed itself among the 
Greeks; and subjects of instruction were established, which soon exer- 
cised Bin important influence on the whole spirit and character of the 

* if ypitfAfMtTt¥TWi U »i4»^4^rwf Is «r«<W^/j8«i;. f Aristot. Polit. Tiii. 6. 
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nation. The art of speaking, ivhich bad hitherto afforded exercise 
only to practical life and its avocations, now became a subject of 
scbopHr^iningy in connexion with various branches pi knowledge, apd 
with idpas and views of various kindii, such as seemed suitable to the 
design pf guiding and rulipg men by eloquence. All this taken together, 
constituj^ed tbe lessons of the Sqphists, which we shall contemplate morp 
ne^ly hereafter; apd which produced more import^t effects on the 
education ai^d morals of the Greeks than anything elsp at that time. 
'J'bat ]ihe very principles of the sophists must have irritated an Athenian 
with the viewsf apd feelings of Aristppbanes, i|.nd h^ve at once produced 
a ipirit of opposition, is su^ci^ntly obvious : the ne^ art of rhetoric, 
^Tyays eager for advantages, and especially when trai^sfjsrred to the 
dangerous ground of the Athenian dempcracy and the popular la^-cpurts, 
ppuld not fail tq be regarded by Aristophanes as ^ perilous instrument 
in the hands of ambitions and selfish demagogues ; he sa^ with a glance 
how the very foundations of the old morality, upon which the ^eal of 
Athens i^ppeared to him to rest, must be sapped and rooted up by a 
9trean^ of oratory which had the skill to turn everything tq it9 own ad- 
vantage. Accordingly, he makes repeated attacks pu the wbple race of 
the artificial orators and sceptical reasqners, and it is witb them that be 
is principally concerned in the Clouds, 

The real object of this piece is stated by the pqef himself in the para- 
basis to tbe Wasps, which was composed in the following year : he says 
tbat; he had attacked the fiend which, like a night-mare, plagued fathers 
and grandfathers by night, begetting inexperienced and harmless people 
^ith all sprts of pleadings and pettifogging trick?** It is obvious that it 
^ not the teachers pf rhetoric who are alluded to here, but the young 
men whQ abused the facility of speaking which they had acquired in the 
schpplfi by turning it to the ruin of their fellow citizens. The whole 
plan of the dr^ma depends on this : an old Athenian, who is sore pressed 
by debts and*duns, first labour? to acquire a knowledge of the tricks and 
stratagems pf the new rhetoric, and finding that he is too stiff and awk- 
ward for it, 9enda to this school his youthful son, whq has hitherto spent 
his life in the ordinary avocations of ^ well-born cavalier. The conse- 
quence is, that his son, being initiated into the new scepticism, turns it 
against his own father, and not only beats him, but proves t^b^t he has 
done so justly. The error of Aristophanes in identifying the school of 
Socrates with t)i^t of the new-fangled rhetoric must have ^isen from 
his putting Socrates on the same footing with sophists, like Protagoras 
and Gorgias, and then preferring to make his fellow citizen the butt of 
his witticisms, rather than his foreign colleagues, who paid only short 
visits to Athens. It cannot be denied that Aristophanes wl^l mistaken • 

• 
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It must indeed be allowed that Socrates, in the earlier part of his career, 
had not advanced with that security with which we see him invested in 
the writings of Xenophon and Plato, that he still took more part in the 
speculations of the - Ionian philosophers with regard to the universe,* 
than he did at a later period; that certain wild elements were still mixed 
up in his theory, and not yet purged out of it by the Socratic dialectic : 
still it is quite inconceivable that Socrates should ever have kept a school 
of rhetoric (and this is the real question), in which instruction was 
given, as in those of the sophists, how to make the worse appear the 
better reason.t But even tins misrepresentation on the part of Aris- 
tophanes may have been undesigned : we see from passages of his later 
comedies,! Uiat he actually regarded Socrates as a rhetorician and 
declaimer. He was probably deceived by appearances into the belief 
that the dialectic of Socrates, '^the art of investigating the truth, was 
the same as the sophistry which aped it, and which was but the art of 
producing a deceitful resemblance of the truth. It is, no doubt, a serious 
reproach to Aristophanes that he did not take the trouble to distinguish 
more accurately between the two : but how often it happens that men, 
with the best intentions, condemn arbitrarily and in the lump those ten- 
dencies and exertions which they dislike or cannot appreciate. 

The whole play of the Clouds is full of ingenious ideas, such as the 
chorus of Clouds itself, which Socrates invokes, and which represents 
appropriately the light, airy, and fleeting nature of the new philo- 
sophy. § A number of popular jokes, such as generally attach them- 
selves to the learned ^lass, and banter the supposed subtilties and re6ne- 
ments of philosophy, are here heaped on the school of Socrates, and 
often delivered in a very comic manner. The worthy Strepsiades, whose 
home-bred understanding and mother-wit are quite overwhelmed with 
astonishment at the subtle tricks of the school-philosophers, until at 
last his own experience teaches him to form a difierent judgment, is 
from the beginning to the end of the piece a most amusmg character. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, the piece cannot overcome the defect 
arising from the oblique views on which it is based, and the superBdal 
manner in which the philosophy of Socrates is treated, — ^at least not in 

t The ffrr«ry or £iiK4tt and the tt^urrm or iUtu^t ^^yt* Aristophanes makes the 
former manner of speaking the representative of the assuming and arrogant youth, 
and the latter of the old respectable education, and personifies th^m both. 

% See Aristoph. Frogs, 1491. BirdSt 1655. Eupolis had given a more correct 
picture of Socrates, at least in regard to his outward appearance. Bergk de reU 
com, AttictBj p. 353. 

} That this chorus loses its special character towards the end of the piece, and 
even preaches reverence of the gods, is a point of resemblance between it and the 
choruses in the Achamians and the Wctspa, who at least act rather according to the 
general charcicter of the Qreek chorus, which watf on the whole the same for tragedy 
and comedy, than according to the jMir^tettAirjpar^ which has been aligned to them. 
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the eyes of any one who is unable to surrender himself to the delusion 
under which Aristophanes appears to have laboured. 

§ 6. The following year (01. 89, 2. b.c. 422) brought the Wiups of 
Aristophanes on the stage. The Wasps is so connected with the Cloudx^ 
that it is impossible to mistake a similarity of design in the development 
of certain thoughts in each. The Clouds^ especially in its original form, 
was directed against the young Athenians, who, as wrangling tricksters, 
vexed the simple inoffensive citizens of Athens by bringing them against 
their will into the law-courts. The Wasps is aimed at the old Athe- 
nians, who took their seats day after day in great masses as judges, and 
being compensated for their loss of time by the judicial, fees established 
by Pericles, gave themselves up entirely to the decision of the causes, 
which had become infinitely multiplied by the obligation on the allies to 
try their suits at Athens, and by the party spirit in the state itself: 
whereby these old people had acquired far too surly and snarling a 
spirit, to the great damage of the accused. There are two persons 
opposed to one another in this piece ; the old Philocleon^ who has given 
up the management of his affairs to his son, and devoted himself entirely 
to his office of judge (in consequence of- which he pays the profoundest 
respect to Cleon, the patron of the popular courts); and his son Bdelycleon^ 
who has a horror of Cleon and of the severity of the courts in general. 
It is very remarkable how entirely the course of the action between these 
two characters corresponds to that in the Clouds, so that we can hardly 
mistfdce the intention of Aristophanes to make one piece the counterpart 
of the other. The irony of fate, which the aged Strepsiades experiences, 
when that which had been the greatest object of his wishes, namely, to 
have his son thoroughly imbued with the rhetorical fluency of the 
Sophists, soon turns out to be the greatest misfortune to him, — is precisely 
the same with Uie irony of which the young Bdelycleon is the object in 
the Wasps ; for, after having directed all his efforts towards curing his 
father of his mania for the profession of judge, and having actually suc- 
ceeded in doing so, (partly by establishing a private dicasterion at home, 
and partly by recommending to him the charms of a fashionable luxurious 
life, such as the yoimg Athenians of rank were attached to,) he soon 
bitterly repents of the metamorphosis which he has effected, since the 
old man, by a strange mixture of Ijis old-fashioned rude -manners with 
the luxury of the day, allows his dissoluteness to carry him much farther 
than Bdelycleon had either expected or desired. 

The Wasps is undoubtedly one of the most perfect of the plays of 
Aristophanes.* We have already remarked upon the happy invention 

♦ We cannot by any means accept A. "W. von Schlegers judgment, that this play 
is inferior to the other comedies of Aristophanes, and we entirely approye of the warm 
apology by Mr. Mitchell, fci his edition of the Wasps, 1835, the object of which 
has unfortunately prevented the editor from giving the comedy in its full proportions* 
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of the masks of the choros.* The same spirit of amusiiig novdty pfer- 
yades the whole piece. The most farcical scene is the first between two 
dogs, which Bdelycleon sets on foot Ibr the gratification of his father, 
and in which not only is the whole judicial system of the Athemaiis 
parodied in a ludicrous manner, hut aLlo a paiticukr law-suit between 
the demagogue Cleon and the general Laches appeats in a comic con- 
triUt, irhich must have forced a laugh from the gravest of the spectators. 

§ 7. We have still a fifth comedy, the Peaee^ irhieh is connected 
trith the hitherto unbtoken series; it is established by a didascalia, 
which has been recently brought to light, that it waS produced at 
the greai Dibnysiii in 01. 89, 3. li.c. 421. Accordingly, this play 
made its' appearatice on the stage shortly before the peace [of Nitioi, 
whibh concluded the first part of the Pelojtoimesian war, and, as was 
theli fully believed, was destined to piit a final stop to this destructive 
contest ainong the Gi*eek states. 

The subject of the P^ace is essentially the same as that of the Aehar- 
niahs, except that, in the latter, peace is represented as the wish of an 
iiidividUal toly, in the former as wished for by all. In the Achamians, 
the chorus is opposed to peace ; in the Peace^ it is composed of country* 
metl of Attica, and all parts of Qreece^ who are ftill of a longing desire 
for peace. It must, however, be allowed^ that in dramatic interest the 
Achamians fiir excels the Peace, which is greatly wanting in the unity 
of a strong comic action. It must, iio doubt, have been highly amusing 
to see how Trygteus ascends to heaven on the back of an entirely new 
sort of Pegasus, — a dung beetle, — and there, amidst all kinds of dangers, 
in spite of the tage of the daemon of war, carries ofif the goddess Peace, 
with her fair companions, Harvesthome and Mayday : f but the sacrifice 
on account of the peace, aiid the preparations foi: die marriage of Try- 
geeus with Harvesthome^ are split u{) into a number of separate scenes, 
without any direct progress of the action, itnd without any great vigour 
of comic imagination. It is also too obvious, that Aristophanes endea- 
vours to diminish the tediousness 6f these sbenes by sdme of those loose 
jokes, which never failed to produce their effect On the common people 
of Athens ; and it must be allowed, in general, that the poet often ex- 
presses better rules in respect to his rivals than he has observed in his 
own pieces. % 

§ 8. There is now a gap of somfe years in the hitherto unbroken chain 
of Aristophanic comedies; biit our loss is fully compensated by the 
Blrdsy which was brought out in 01, 91, 2. B. c. 414. If the Aehar- 

« Chap. XXVII. § 5. 

t So -We venture to translate 'OfriMit and etu^U, 

I It should he added, that according to the old grammarians ^Eratosthenes and 
Crates, there wfere two plajrs hjr Aristophanes with this 4itie, though there is ho 
indication that the one which has come down to us ia not that which appeared in 
the year 421* 
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mans is a dj[)eciineti of the youthful vigour of Al*ist0|)htinfe8i it appeati 
in the Birdi displayed in all itn splendour^ and with a style, in Irhich a 
proUd flight of imagination is united with the coarsest jocularity and 
most genial hiimour. 

The Birds belongs to a period when the power and dbminidn of 
Athens had attained to an extent and splendour which can only be 
compared td the time about Ol. 81, 1. B.C. 456, before thii military 
power of Athens was overthrown in Egypt. Atlieris had, by the very 
favourable peace of Nicias, strengthened her authority on the sea and 
in the coasts of Asia Minor ; had shaken the policy of the PeloponUefte 
by skilful intrigues ; had brbught her revenues to the higheilt point they 
ever attained ; and finally had formed the plan of extending her authority 
by sea and on the coasts, over the western part of the Mediterranean, by 
the expedition to Sicily, which had commenced under the most filvourable 
auspices. The disposition of the Athenitos at this jieHod is known to 
us from Thucydides : they allowed their demagogues and soothsayers to 
conjure up before them the most brilliant visionary prospects ; hence- 
forth nothing appeared unattainable; people gave themselves u^i in 
general, to the intoxication of extravagant hopes. The hero of the day 
was Aldbiades, with his frivolity, his presumption, aiid that Union of 
a calculating understanding with a bold, unfettered imagination, fbr 
which he wai^ so distinguished ; and eveii when he was lost to Athens 
by the unfortunate prosecution of the Hermocopidse, the disposition 
which he had excited still survived for a considerable time. 

It was at thid time that Aristophanes composed his Birds, In order 
to comprehend this comedy in its connexion with the events of the day, 
and, on the other hand, not to attribute to it Inore than it really con- 
tains, it is especially necessary to take a rigorous and exact view of the 
action of the piece. Two Athenians, PeisihetcBrus and EuelfddeSy 
(whom we may call Agitator and Hopegood^) are sick and tired of the 
restless life at Athens, and the number of law-sUits there, and have 
wandered out into the wide world in search of Hoopoo, dn old mytho- 
logical kinsman of the Athenians.* They soon find him in a rocky desert, 
where the whole host of birds assemble at the call of HoopOo : for Some 
time they are disposed to treat the two strangers df human race as 
national enemies ; bUt are at last induced, on the recommendation of 
Hoopob^ to give them a hearing. Upon this, Agitator lays before them 
his grand ideas about the primeval sovereignty of the birds, the important 
rights and privileges they have lost, and how they ought to win them 
all back again by founding a great city for the whole race of birds : and 
this would remind the spectators of the plan of centralization, (jtdvoi- 

♦ It is said to have been, in fact, the l^hracian king Tereus, who had married 
Pandioh's daughter Procne, and Was turned into a hooj)0o, his wife being meta- 
morphosed into a nightingale. 
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jcifffu»c,) which the Athenian statesmen of the day often employed for the 
establishment of democracy, even in the Peloponnese. While Agitator 
undertakes all the solemnities which belonged to the finmdation of a 
Greek city, and drives away the crowd, which is soon collected, of priests, 
writers of hymns, prophets, land-surveyors, inspectors-general, and legis- 
lators, — ^scenes full of satirical reflexion on the conduct of the Athenians 
in their colonies and in allied states, — Hopegood superintends the build- 
ing of this castle-in-the-air, this Cloudcuckooiown^ (NefeXoKOKKvyioj') and 
shortly after a messenger makes his appearance with a most amusing 
description of the way in which the great fabric was constructed by the 
labours of the different species of birds. Agitator treats this description 
as a lie;* and the spectators are also sensible that Cloudcuckootown 
exists only in imagination, since Iris, the messenger of the gods, flies 
past without having perceived, on her way from heaven to earth, the 
faintest trace of the great blockading fortress, f The affair creates all 
the more sensation among men on this account, and a number of swag- 
gerers come to get their share in the promised distribution of wings, 
without Agitator being able to make any use of those new citizens for 
his city. As, however, men leave off sacrificing to the gods, and pay 
honour to the birds only, the gods themselves are obliged to enter into 
the imposture, and bear a part in the absurdities which result from it. 
An agreement is made inVhich Zeus himself gives up his sovereignty to 
Agitator ; this is brought about by a contrivance of Agitator ; he has the 
skill to win over Hercules, who has come as an ambassador from the 
gods, with the savoury smell of certain birds, whom he has arrested as 
aristocrats, and is roasting for his dinner. At the end of the comedy 
Agitator appears with Sovereignty, (Ba/rcXcia,) splendidly attired as 
his bride, brandishing the thunder-bolts of Zeus, and in a triumphal 
hymeneal procession, accompanied by the whole tribe of birds. 

In this short sketch we have purposely omitted all the subordinate 
parts, amusing and brilliant as they are, in order to make sure of obtain- 
ing a correct view of the whole piece. People have oflen overlooked 
the general scope of the play, and have sought for a signification in 
the details, which the plan of the whole would not allow. It is impos- 
sible that Athens can have been intended under Cloudcuckootown, espe- 
cially as this city of the birds is treated as a mere imagination : moreover, 
the birds are real birds throughout the play, and if Aristophanes had 
intended to represent his countrymen under these masks, the character- 
istics of the Athenians would have been shown in them in a very different 

♦ V. 1167. 7(r« y«f mAh^iv; ptlnra! /ft ^iv^t^n. 

f Of course we see nothing of the new city on the stage, which throiighout the 
piece represents a rocky place with trees about it, and with the house of the Epops 
in the centre, which at the end of the play is converted into the kitchen where the 
birds are roasted. 
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The following are some of the Subjects to be treated of in this Series:— 

I. TttB anxrsRAXt ranrczp&Bs or tbb soozaXi mrxov, 

AXIM or OO'V^BBarMBM'T. 

Origin of the Social Compact. 

The application of the Doctrine of Expediency to the Formation of 

Governments, to changes of Government, and to the Right of 

Property. 
The Doctrine of Resistance, and its limits in Th«ory and Practice, and 

the Parties in this Country to which it has given rise. 
The Supreme Power in all States, in its three Branches — Executive, 

Legislative, and Judicial. 
The Division of Governments ii^to Monarchicalt Aristocratical, and 

Deraocratical. 



St. ttOSrARCKZCAXi aoVBRKMBBTT. 

The General Principles of Monarchy, and its division Into Despotic or 
Absolute, and Limited or Constitutional, and into Elective and 
Hereditary. 

Eastern Despotisms. 

The Russian Government. 

The Feudal System. 

The Principles of Constitutional Monarchy. 

European Governments. 

" I .1. 

nz. ABZS«OC3ta.TZC GOVsaiTMBXf^. 

Its Principles, and their Modification. 

The Disadvantages of this form of Polity. 

The Constitution and History of Certain Aristycratic Governments. 

The Mixture ot^ Aristocracy in other Governments, and its influence. 

The deduction of Aristocracy from the Feudal System. 

tv. BBMOCRJLVZC GOirBB.iriMCSirl*» 

Tht Nature of the Democratic Principle-^its Advantages and 

Disadvantages. 



The advanta,ge9 of studying our own Constitution minutely, and com- 
paring its Structure and Formation with those of Foreign Countries, 
as Physiologists study Comparative Anatomy 

The source from which the true knowledge of^our Constitution can be 
drawn, — Law and History, especially Parliamentary History. 

The Principles on which, theoretically and practically, the different 
Checks in the Constitution act, and the rise and progress of those 
Checks previous to the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth — Pym, Hampden, Falkland, Cromwell^ Its Effects 
on Liberty. 

The Causes which led to the Restoration. — Monk, Clarendon. 

The Revolution of 1688.*-King William, Lord Somers. 

The Nature in detail of our Constitutional Checks, their practical action, 
and the errors of speculative men on tlus subject. 



4 Outlines of Political Series. 

The Use and Abuse of Party. 

The Checks on the Supreme Leg^islative Power in the various action of 

public opinion, comprehending the Use and Abuse of Associations, 

Meetings, and the Press. 
The Structure of the French, Spanish, and Portuguese Governments, and 

those of the New States of South America. 



VZ. TBS nmOTXOVB or OOVBBVMSirT-Ztf Stmotiire Having 

^ now been examined** 

The Judicial System, both preparatory and final, or Police and Judicature, 

in its General Principles. 
The Military System, in its General Principles, both as relates to defence, 

economy, and civil policy. 
The Military Policy of the European Powers. 
The Military System as connected with Foreign Policy — the Principles of 

that Policy, and the use and abuse of the Doctrine of the Balance 

of Powers. 
The Financial System in its Greneral Principles, and under its two great 

divisions of Taxation and the Funding System. 
The Financial System of Foreign Countries, particularly Spain, Germany, 

Holland, France, and America. 
The Financial System of England. 



VZZ. POKZTZCAXi BCOWOMT. 

The Grounds upon which the Government may in some* cases advan- 
tageously interfere with the proper pursuits of the people, like 
Judicature, Revenue, and Defence. 

Public Works and Joint Stock Companies — Hospitals. 

Public Protection, and the principles which should guide it. 

Religious Establishments, and their principal advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

The Currency, or Public Coin and Paper Money, and the principles which 
. govern it, with the History of the Circulation. 

The interference of Government where men should be left to themselves, 
and the origin and evils of the mercantile system. 

Monopolies and other institutions growing out of the mercantile system. 

Interference with the Progress of Population, and the principle of popula- 
tion generally. 

The influence of the Progress of Population upon the' condition of the 
Labouring Classes, and the principles thence derived respecting 
Provisions for the Poor. 

The History of provisions respecting Mendicity and the Poor in this and 
other countries. 

The interference of Government with Capital in the Plantation of Coto- 
nies ; and the principles of Colonial Policy, including the use and 
abuse of Colonial Establishments. 

French Economists, Quesnai, Mirabeau, Turgot — Scotch school, Smith 
and Hume — English school, Ricardo and Malthi^. 

* The Sixth Head ought to be ranked with the Seventh, except ffiiai the line is con,- 
yeniently drawn between the necessary and unnecessary interference of Government. 
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1%'ay.* Besides, it is very difficult to believe that Agitator and Hopegood 
were intended to represent any Athenian statesmen in particulu ; the 
chief rulers of the people at that time could not possibly have shown 
themselves diametrically opposed, as Agitator does, to the judicial and 
legislative system, and to the sycophancy of the Athenians. But accord- 
ing to the poet's express declaration, they are Athenians, the genuine off- 
spring of Athens, and it is clear, that in these two characters, he in- 
tended to give two perfect specimens of the Athenians of the day; the 
one is an intriguing projector, a restless, inventive genius, who knows 
how to give a plausible appearance to the most irrational schemes ; the 
other is an honest, credulous fool, who enters into the follies of his 
companion with the utmost simplicity. f Consequently, the whole piece 
is a satire on Athenian frivolity and credulity, on that building of 
castles in the air, and that dreaming expectation of a life of luxury and 
ease to which the Athenian people gave themselves up in the mass: 
but the satire is so general, there is so little of anger and bitterness, so 
much of fantastic humour in it, that no comedy could make a more 
agreeable and harmless impression. We must, in this, dissent entirely 
from the opinion of the Athenian judges, who, though they crowned the 
Knights^ awarded only the second prize to the Birds ; it seems that they 
were better able to appreciate the force of a violent personal attack than 
the creative fulness of comic originality. 

§ 9. We have two plays of Aristophanes which came out in 01. 92, 1 : '«^ 
B. c. 411, (if our chronological data are correct,} the Lysistrata and tlie 
ThesmopJionazuscB, A didascalia, which has come down to us, assigns 
the Lysistrata to this year, in which, after the unfortunate issue of the 
Sicilian expedition, the occupation of Deceleia by the Spartans, and their 
subsidiary treaty with the king of Persia, the war began to press heavily 
upon the Athenians. At the same time the constitution of Athens had 
fallen into a fluctuating state, which ended in an oligarchy : a board of 
commissioners, (irpofiovKoi^) consisting of men of the greatest rank and 
consideration, superintended all the affairs of state ; and, a few months 
after the representation of the Thesmophoriazusae, began the rule of the 
Four hundred. Aristophanes, who had all along been attached to the 
peace-party, which consisted of the thriving landed proprietors, now 
gave himself up entirely to his longing for peace, as if all civic rule and 
harmony in the state must necessarily be restored by a cessation from 
war. In the Lysistrata this longing for peace is exhibited in a farcical 
form, which is almost without a parallel for extravagant indecency ; the 

* That sereral points applicable to Athens occur in the Cloudcookootown (the 
Acropolis, with the worship of Minerva Polias, the Pelasgian wall, &c.) proves 
nothing but this, that the Athenians, who plan the city, made use of names common 
at home, as was always the custom in colonies. 

f We may remark that Euelpides only remains on the stage till the plan of 
Nephelococcygia is formed : after that, the poet has no further employment for him. 

Vol. II. » 
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women are represented as compelling their husbands to come to terme, 
by refusing them the exercise of their marital rights ; but the care with 
which he abstains from any direct political satire shows how fluctuating- 
all relations were at that time, and how little Aristophanes could tell 
whither to turn himself .with the vigour of a man who has chosen his 
party. 

In the ThennaphoriazuseBy nearly contemporary with the Lysistrata,* 
Aristophanes keeps still further aloof from politics, and plunges into 
literary criticism, (such as before only served him for a collateral orna- 
ment,) which he helps out with a complete apparatus of indecent jokes. 
Euripides passed for a woman-hater at Athens: but without any 
reason ; for, in his tragedies, the charming, susceptible mind of woman 
is as often the motive of good as of bad actions. General opinion, how- 
ever, had stamped him as a misogynist. Accordingly, the piece turns 
on the fiction that the women had resolved at the feast of the Thesmo- 
phoria, when they were quite alone, to takb vengeance on Euripides, and 
punish him with death ; and that Euripides was desirous of getting 
some one whom he might pass off for a woman, and send as such into 
this assembly. The first person who occurs to his mind, the delicate, 
effeminate Agathon — an excellent opportunity for travestpng Agathon's 
manner — ^will not undertake the business, and only furnishes the costume, 
in which the aged Mnesilochus, the fieither-in-law and friend of Euripides, 
is dressed up as a woman. Mnesilochus conducts his friend's cause 
with great vigour ; but he is denounced, his sex is discovered, and, on 
the complaint of the women, he is committed to the custody of a Scythian 
police-slave, until Euripides, having in vain endeavoured, in the guise of 
a tragic Menelaus and Perseus, to carry off this new Helen and Andro- 
meda, entices the Scythian from his watch over Mnesilochus by an 
artifice of a grosser and more material kind. The chief JQke in the 
whole piece is that Aristophanes, though he pretends to punish Eu- 
ripides for his calumnies against women, is much more severe upon the 
fair sex than Euripides had ever been. 

* The date assigned to the ThesmqpkoriazusiB, Ol. 92, 1. b.c. 411, rests partly on 
its relation to the Andromeda of Euripides, (see chap. XXV. § 17, note,) which 
was a year older, and which, from its relation to the Frogs^ {SclioL Aristoph. Frogs, 
63,) is placed in 01. 91. 4.-8. c. 412. No doubt the expression oy^otkf tru would 
also allow us to place the Andromeda in 413 ; and therefore, the Thesmophoriazusie 
il^ 412 ; but this is opposed by the clear mention of the defeat of Charminus in a 
sea-fight, {Thesmoph, 804;) which falls, according to Thucyd. viii. 41, in the very 
beginningof 411. • Without setting aside the Schol, Frogs, 53, and some other 
corresponding notices in the Rayenna scholia on the Thesmophoriazusse, we cannot 
bring down this comedy to the year 410 : consequently, the passage in v. 808 About 
the deposed councillors, cannot refer to the expulsion of the Five hundred by the 
oligarchy of the Four hundred, (Thucyd. viii. 69,) which did not take place till 
after the Dionysia of the year 411 ; but to the circumstance that the ^Xtvra) of the 
year 412, 01. 91, 4, were obliged to give up a considerable part of their functions 
to the board of ^^i^>M^ (Thucyd. viii. 1.) 
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§ 10. The literary criticism, which seems to have been the principal 
employment of AristophjEines during the last gloomy years of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, came out in its most perfect form in the Frogs^ which 
was acted 01. 93, 3. b. c. 405, and is one of the most masterly pro- 
ductions which the muse of comedy has ever conceded to her fovourites. 
The idea, on which the whole is built, is beautiful and grand. Dionysus, 
the god of the Attic stage, here represented as a young Athenian fop, 
who gives himself out as a connoisseur of tragedies, is much distressed 
at the great deficiency of tragic poets after the deaths of Euripides and 
Sophocles, and is resolved to go and bring up a tragedian from the other 
world, — if possible, Euripides.* He gets Charon to ferry him over the 
pool which forms the boundary of the infernal regions, (where he is 
obliged to pull himself to the merry croaking of the marsh fTOgs,)t and 
arrives, after various dangers, at the place where the chorus of the happy 
souls who have been initiated into the mysteries (i. e. those who are 
capable of enjoying properly the freedom and merriment of comedy) 
perform their songs and dances: he and his servant Xanthias have, 
however, still many amusing adventures to undergo at Pluto^s gate 
before they are admitted. It so happens that a strife has arisen in the 
subterranean world between ^schylus, who had hitherto occupied the 
tragic throne, and the newly arrived Euripides, who lays claim to it : 
and Dionysus connects this with his own plan by promising to take with 
him to the upper regions whichever of the two gains the victory in this 
contest. The contest which ensues is a peculiar mixture of jest and 
earnest : it extends over every department of tragic act, — ^the subject-matter 
and moral effects, the style and execution, prologues, choral songs, and 
monodies, and often, though in a very comic manner, hits the right 
point. The comedian, however, does not hesitate to support, rather 
by bold figures than by proofs, his opinion that iEschylus had uttered 
profound observation's, sterling truths, full of moral significance; while 
Euripides, with h^ subtle reasonings, rendered insecure the basis of 
religious faith and moral principles on which the weal of the state 
rested. Thus, at the end of the play, the two tragedians proceed to 
weigh their verses ; and the powerful sayings of iEschylus make the 
pointed thoughts of Euripides kick the beam* In his fundamental 
opinion about the relative merits of these poets, Aristophanes is undoubt- 
edly so far right, that the immediate feeling for and natural conscious- 
ness of the right and the good which breathes in the works of iEschylus, 
was far more conducive to the moral strength of mind and public virtue 

♦ He is chiefly desirous of seeing the Andromeda of Euripides, which was ex- 
ceedingly popular with the people of Abdera also. Lucian. Quotn' conacr, ait Hist, 1. 

t The part of the Frogs was indeed performed by the chorus, but they were not 
seen, (t. e, it was a parachoregema ;) probably the choreute were placed in the 
kypoacenium, (a space under the stage,) and therefore on the same elevation as the 
orchestra. 

d2 
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of his fellow citizens than a mode of reasoning like that in Euripides, 
which brings all things before ito tribunal, and, as it were, makes every- 
thing dependent on the doubtful issue of a trial. But Aristophanes is 
wTong in reproaching Euripides personally with a tendency which exer- 
cised such an irresistible influence on his age in general. If it was the 
aim of the comedian to bring back the Athenian public to that point of 
literary taste when iEschylus was fully sufficient for them, it would have 
been necessary for him to be able to lock the wheels of time, and to screw 
back the machinery which propelled the mind in its forward progress. 

We should not omit to mention the political references which occa- 
sionally appear by the side of the literary contents of this comedy. 
Aristophanes maintains his position of opponent to the violent demo- 
crats : he attacks the demagogue Cleophon, then in the height of his 
power : in the parabasis he recommends the people, covertly but sig- 
nificantly enough, to make peace with and be reconciled to the persecuted 
oligarchs, who had ruled over Athens during the time of the Four 
hundred ; recognizing, however, the inability of the people to save them- 
selves from the ruin which threatens them by their own power and pru- 
dence, he hints that they should submit to the mighty genius of Alcibi- 
ades, though he was certainly no old Athenian according to the ideal of 
Aristophanes : this suggestion is contained in two remarkable verses, 
which he puts into the mouth of iEschylus : — 

" 'Twere best to rear no lion in the state, 
But wlien 'tis done, his will must not be thwarted ;*' — 

a piece of advice which would have been more in season had it been 
delivered ten years earlier. 

§ 11. Aristophanes is the only one of the great Athenian poets who 
survived the Peloponnesian war, in the course of which Sophocles and 
Euripides, Cratinus and Eupolis, had all died. We find him still 
writing for the stage for a series of years after the close of the 
war. His Ecclesiazvsce was probably brought out in 01. 96, 4. b. c. 
392 : it is a piece of wild drollery, but based upon the same political 
creed which Aristophanes had professed for thirty years. Democracy 
had been restored in its worst features ; the public money was 
again expended for private purposes; the demagogue Agyrrhius 
was catering for the people by furnishing them with pay for their at- 
tendance in the public assembly ; and the populace were following to- 
day one leader, and to-morrow another. In this state of affairs, ac- 
cording to the fiction of Aristophanes, the women resolve to take upon 
themselves the whole management of the city, and carry their point by 
appearing in the assembly in men's clothes, principally " because this 
was the only thing that had not yet be«i attempted at Athens ;"* and 

* Ecclesiaz, y, 456. itinu ya» rwr« fUnv h rn riXu 
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people hoped that, according to an old oracle, the wildest resolution 
which they made would turn out to their benefit. The women then 
establish an excellent Utopia, in which property and wives are to be in 
common, and the interests of the ugly of both sexes are specially pro- 
vided'for, a conception which is followed out into all its absurd conse- 
quences with a liberal mixture of humour and indecency. 

From this combination of a serious thought, by way of foundation, 
with the boldest creations of a riotous imagination, the Ecclesiazusae 
must be classed with the works which appeared during the vigour of 
Attic comedy : but the ' technical arrangement shows, in a manner 
which cannot be mistaken, the poverty and thriftiness of the state 
at this time.* The chorus is obviously fitted out very parsimo- 
niously ; its masks were easily made, as they represented only Athenian 
women, who at ifirst appear with beards and men's cloaks ; besides, it re- 
quired but little practice, as it had but little to sing. The whole parabasis 
is omitted, and its place is supplied by a short address, in which the 
chorus, before it leaves the stage, calls upon the judges to decide fairly 
and impartially. 

These outward deviations from the original plan of the old comedy 
are in the Plutvs combined with great alterations in the internal struc- 
ture ; and thus furnish a plain transition to the middle comedy^ as it is 
called. The extant Plutus is not that which the poet produced in 
01. 92, 4. B. c. 408, but that which came out twenty years later in 
01. 97, 4. B. c. 388, and was the last piece which the aged poet brought 
forward himself; for two plays which he composed subsequently, the 
Cocalus and JEolosicoriy were brought out by his son Araros. In the 
extant Plutus, Aristophanes tears himself away altogether from the great 
political interests of the state. His satire -in this piece is, in part, uni- 
versally applicable to all races and ages of men, for it is directed against 
defects and perversities which attach themselves to our every-day 
life ; and, in part, it is altogether personal, as it attacks individuals 
selected from the mass at the caprice of the poet, in order that the jokes 
may take a deeper and wider root. The conception on which it is based 
is of lasting significance : the god of riches has, in his blindness, fallen 
into the hands of the worst of men, and has himself suffered greatly 
thereby : a worthy, respectable citizen, Chremylvs, provides for the re- 
covery of his sight, and so makes many good people prosperous, and 
reduces many knaves to poverty. From the more general nature of the 
fable it follows that the persons also have the general character of their 
condition and employments, in which the piece approximates to the 
manner of the middle comedy, as it also does in the more decent, less 

* The choregiJB were not discontinued, but people endeavoured to make them 
less expensive every year. See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens^ book iii. J 22, 
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offensive, but at the same time less genial nature of the language. The 
alteration, however, does not run through the play so as to bring the 
new species of comedy before us in its complete fonn ; here and there 
we feel the breath of the old comedy around us, and we cannot avoid the 
melancholy conviction that the genial comedian has survived the. best 
days of his art, and has therefore become insecure and unequal in his 
application of it. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

} 1. Characteristics of Cratinus. § 2. Eupolis. § 3. Peculiar tendencies of Crates ; 
his connexion with Sicilian comedy. § 4. Sicilian comedy originates in the 
Doric farces of Megara. { 6. Events in the life of Epicharmus ; general tendency 
and nature of his comedy. } 6. The middle Attic comedy. ; poets of this class 
akin to those of the Sicilian comedy in many of their pieces. { 7. Poets of the 
new comedy the immediate successors of those of the middle comedy. How the 
new comedy becomes naturalized at Rome. } 8. Public morality at Athens 
at the time of the new comedy. § 9. Character of the new comedy in connexion 
therewith. 

§ 1. Cratini^s and Eupolis, Pherecrates and Hermippus, Telecleides 
and Plato, and several of those who competed with them for the prize 
of comedy, are known to us from the names of a number of their pieces 
which have come down to our timCj and also from the short quotations 
from their plays by subsequent authors ; these furnish us with abundant 
materials for an inquiry into the details of Athenian life, public and 
private, but are of little use for a description like the present, which 
is based on the contents of individual works and on the characteristics 
of the different poets. 

Of Cratinusy in particular, we learn more from the short but preg- 
nant notices of him by Aristophanes, than from the very mutilated 
fragments of his works. It is clear that he was well fitted by nature 
for the wild and merry dances of the Bacchic Comus. The spirit of 
comedy spoke out as clearly and as powerfully in him as that of tragedy 
did in iEschylus. He gave himself up with all the might of his genius 
to the fantastic humour of this amusement ; and the scattered sparks 
of his wit proceeded from a soul imbued with the magnanimous honesty 
of the older Athenians. His personal attacks were free from all fear 
or regard to the consequences. As opposed to Cratinus, Aristophanes 
appeared as a well educated man, skilled and apt in speech, and not 
untinged with that very sophistic training of Euripides, against which 
he so systematically inveighed ; and thus we find it asked in a fragment 
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of Cratinus : — ** Who art thou, thou hair-splitting orator ; thou hunter 
after sentences ; thou petty Euripidaristophanes ?" * 

Even the names of his choruses show, to a certain extent, on what 
various and bold devices the poems of Cratinus were based. He not 
only made up a chorus of mere Archilochuses and Cleobulines, u e. of 
abusive slanderers, and gossiping women ; he also brought on a number 
of Ulysseses and Chirons as a chorus, and even Panopteses, i. e, beings 
like the Argos-Panoptes of mythology, who had heads turned bow 
ways with innumerable eye8,t by which, according to an ingenious 
explanation, t he intended to represent the scholars of Hippo, a specu- 
lative philosopher of the day, whose followers pretended that nothing 
in heaven or earth remained concealed from them. Even the riches 
(ttXovtoi) and the laws (^yofiot) of Athens formed choruses in the plays 
of Cratinus, as, in general, Attic comedy took the liberty of personifying 
whatever it pleased. 

The play of Cratinus, with the plot of which we are best acquainted, 
is the Pytine^ or " bottle," which he wrote in the last year of his life. 
In his later years Cratinus was undoubtedly much given to drinking, 
and Aristophanes and the other comedians were already sneering at him 
as a doting old man, whose poetry was fuddled with wine. Upon this 
the old comedian suddenly roused himself, and with such vigour and 
success that he won the prize, in 01. 89, 1. b.c. 423, from all his rivals, 
including Aristophanes, who brought out the *' Clouds" on the occasion. 
The piece which Cratinus thus produced was the Pytine. With mag- 
nanimous candour the poet made himself the subject of his own comedy. 
The comic muse was represented as the lawful wife of Cratinus, as the 
faithful partner of his younger days, and she complained bitterly of the 
neglect with which she was then treated in consequence of her husband 
having become attached to another lady, the bottle. She goes to the 
Archons, and brings a plaint of criminal neglect {kclkioviq) against 
him ; if her husband will not return to her she is to obtain a divorce 
from him. The consequence is, that the poet returns to his senses, and 
his old love is re-awakened in his bosom ; and at the end he raises 
himself up in all the power and beauty of his poetical genius, and goes 
so far ^ the drama that his friends try to stop his mouth, lest he should 
carry away everything with the overflowing of his imagery and versifi- 
cation. § In this piece, Cratinus did not merit the reproach which has 
been generally cast upon him, that he could not work out his own 
excellent conceptions, but, as it were, destroyed them himself. 

. * TiV Si ^v ; {KafA-^U Tig t^6iT« hetrns) 

The answer of Aristophanes is mentioned aboye, Chap. XXV., § 7. 

% Bergk de reliquiia Comedia Attica antiquaf p. 162. 

§ Cratini fragmenta coll, Buhkel, p. 50. Meineke, Hist, Crit, Com, Grac, vol. I. 
p. 54, vol. II. p. 116—132. 
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So early as the time "when Cratinus was in his prime, (01. 85, 1. 
B.C. 440,) a law was passed limiting the freedom of comic satire. It 
is very probable that it was under the constraint of this law, (which, 
however, was not long in force,) that the Ulysseses CO^vfraiio) of Cratinus 
was brought out ; a piece of which . it was remarked by the old literary 
critics,* that it came nearer to the character of the middle comedy : it 
probably abstained from all personal, and especially from political 
satire, and kept itself within the circle of the general relations of mankind, 
in which it was easy for the poet to avail himself of the old mythical 
story, — Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus. 

§ 2. A Roman poet, who was very careful in his choice of words, 
and who is remarkable for a certain pregnancy of expression, t calls 
Cratinus " the bold," and in the same passage opposes Eufolis to him, 
as "the angry." Although Eupolis is stated to have been celebrated 
for his elegance, and for the aptness of his witticisms, as well as for his 
imi^inative powers,^ his style was probably marked by a strong 
hatred of the prevailing depravity, and by much bitterness of satire. 
He himself claimed a share in the " Knights" of Aristophanes, 
in which personal satire prevails more than in any other comedy 
of that poet. On the other hand, Aristophanes maintains that 
Eupolis, in his MaricaSy had imitated the *' Knights," and spoiled it 
by injudicious additions. § Of the Maricas^ which was produced 01. 
89, 3. B.C. 421, we only know thus much, that under this slave's name 
he exhibited the demagogue Hyperbolus, who succeeded to Cleon's 
place in the favour of the people, and who was, like Cleon, represented 
as a low-minded, ill-educated fellow ; the worthy Nicias was introduced 
in the piece chiefly as the butt of his tricks. Thie most virulent, how- 
ever, of the plays of Eupolis was probably the BapttP^ which is often 
mentioned by old writers, but in such terms that it is not easy to gather 
a clear notion of this very singular drama. The view which appears 
most probable to the author of these pages is, that the comedy of 
Eupolis was directed against the club (kraipla) of Alcibiades, and espe- 
cially against a sort of mixture of profligacy, which despised the con- 
ventional morality of the day, and frivolity, and which set at nought the old 
religion of Athens, and thus naturally assumed the garb of myotic and 
foreign religions. In this piece Alcibiades and his comrades appeared 

* Platonius de Com€Klia, p. viii. That the piece contained a caricature 
(^la^vfficf T/»«) of Homer's Odyssey is not to be understood as if Cratinus had 
wished to ridicule Homer. 

t Audaci quicunque adflate Cratino, 
Iratum Eupolidem prsegrandi cum sene palles. 
Fersius, I. 124. The Vita Aristophanis agrees with this. 

J ^afTMia, tv^xyret^Ttf. Flatonius also speaks highly of the energy (u^^^|>.is) 
and grace {lin'x»^tf) of Eupolis. He perhaps exaggerates the latter quality, gee 
Meineke, Hist, Crit, Com. Gr, Tol. I. p. 107, 
{ Aristophanes, Clouds, 553, 
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under the name of Bapta^ (which seems to have been borrowed from a 
mystic rite of baptism wliich they practised,) as worshippers of a bar- 
barian deity Cotys or Cotytto, whose wild worship was celebrated with 
the din of loud music, and was made a cloak for all sorts of debauchery ; 
and the picture given of these rites in the piece, if we may judge from 
what Juvenal says,* must have been very powerful and impressive. 

Eupolis composed two plays which obviously had some connexion 
with one another, and which represented the political condition of Athens 
at the time ; the one in its domestic, the other in its external relations. 
In the former, which was called the Demi^ the boroughs of Attica, of 
which the whole people consisted, (oi ^^/xot,) formed the persons of the 
chorus ; and Myronides, a distinguished general and statesman of the 
time of Pericles, who had survived the great men of his own day, and 
now in extreme old age felt that he stood alone in the midst of a dege- 
nerate race, was represented as descending to the other world to restore 
to Athens one of her old leaders ; and he does in fact bring back Solon, 
Miltiades, and Pericles. t The poet contrived, no doubt, to construct a 
very agreeable plot by a portraiture of these men, in which respect for 
the greatness of their characters was combined with many merry jests, 
and by exhibiting, on the other side, in the most energetic manner, the 
existing state of Athens, destitute as she then was of good statesmen and 
generals. From some fragments it appears that the old heroes felt very 
uncomfortable in this upper world of ours, and that the chorus had to 
intreat them most earnestly not to give up the state-affairs and the army 
of Athens to a set of effeminate and presumptuous young men : at the 
conclusion of the piece, the chorus offers up to the spirits of the heroes, 
with all proper ceremonies, the wool-bound olive boughs, (eipeo-tc^vac,) 
by which, according to the religious rites of the Greeks, it had supported 
its supplications to them, and so honours them as gods. In the Poleis^ 
the chorus consisted of the allied or rather tributary cities ; the island of 
Chios, which had always remained true to Athens, and was therefore 
better treated than the others, stood advantageously prominent among 
them, and Cyzicus in the Propontis brought up. the rear. Beyond this 
little is known about the conneision of the plot. 

§ 3. Alnong the remaining comic poets of this time, Crates stands 
most prominently forward, because he differs most from the others. 
From being an actor in Cratinus' pl&yS) Crates had risen to the rank of 

* .TuYenal, II. 91. 

t That Myronides brings up Pericles is clear from a comparison of Plutarch, 
PericL 24, -with the passages of Aristides, Platonius, and others, (Raspe de Eupolid, 
Anfuif et IltfXitf'iy. Lips, 1832.) Pericles asks Myronides, ** Why he brings him 
back to life 1 are there no good people in Athens Y if his son by Aspasia is not a 
great statesman V* and so forth. From this it is clear that it was Myronides who 
had conveyed him from the other world. 
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a comic poet ; he was, however, any thing but an imitator of his master. 
On the contrary, he entirely gave up the field which Cratinua and the 
other comedians had chosen as their regular arena, namely, political 
satire ; perhaps because in his inferioi: position he lacked the courage to 
attack from the stage the most powerful demagogues, or because he 
thought that department already exhausted of its best materials. His 
skill lay in the more artificial design and developement of his plots,* and 
the interest of his pieces depended on the connexion of the stories which 
they involved. Accordingly, Aristophanes says of him,t that he had 
feasted the Athenians at a trifling expense, and had with great sobriety 
given them the enjoyment of his piost ingenious inventions. Crates is 
said to have been the first who introduced the drunkard on the stage ; 
and PherecraleSy who of the later Attic comedians most resembled 
Crates,], painted the glutton with most colossal features. 

§ 4. Aristotle connects Crates with the Sicilian comic poet Efichar- 
Mus, and no doubt he stood in a nearer relation to him than the other 
comedians of Athens. This will be the right place to speak of this 
celebrated poet, as it would have disturbed the historic developement 
of the Attic drama had we turned our attention at an earlier period 
to the comedy of Sicily. As we have already remarked, (chap. XXVI I. 
§ 3,) Sicilian comedy is connected with the old farces of Megara, 
but took a different direction, and one quite peculiar to itself. The 
Megarian farces themselves did not exhibit the political character 
which was so early assumed by Attic comedy ; but they cultivated a 
department of raillery which was unknown to the comedy of Aris- 
tophanes, that is, a ludicrous imitation of certain classes and conditions 
of common life. A lively and cheerful observation of the habits and 
manners connected with certain offices and professions soon enabled 
the comedian to observe something characteristic in them, and often 
something narrow-minded and partial, something quite foreign to the 
results of a liberal education, something which rendered the person 
awkward and unfitted for other employments, and so opened a wide field 
for satire and witticisms. In this way Mceson^ an old Megarian comic 
acf or and poeU§ constantly employed the mask of a cook or a scullion ; 
consequently such persons were called Ma&sones {fialatavtg) at Athens, 

* Aristot. Poet, c. 6. T** 3i *Ainfwt K^ums v^Zrts f»^|w, &<pifAMs rtis tufi^xtis 
ilius, xa4»^v X$y«vs n fA»0ws ir§titv «• €, ** Of the Athenian comedians, Crates was 
the first who gaye up personal satire, and began to make narratives or poems on 
more general subjects." 

t Knights, 535. Comp. Melneke, Hist, Crit, Com, Graec., p. 60. 

t Anonygi, de Conusdia, p. xxix, 

} There can be no doubt that he lived at a time when there existed by the side 
of the Attic comedy a Megarian drama of the same kind, of which Ecphantides, a 
predecessor of Cratinus, and other poets of the old comedy, spoke as a rough 
farcical enteitainment. The Megarian comedian Solymts belongs to the same 
period. 
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and their jokes Msesonian QtaieruviKa,)* A considerable element in such 
representations would consist of mimicry and absurd gestures, such as 
the Dorians seem to have been generalUy more fond of than the AUienians ; 
the amusement furnished by the Spartan Deicelictce (^ecic^XtJcrat) was 
made up of the imitation of certain characters taken from common life ; 
for instance, the character of a foreign physician represented in a sort 
of pantomime dance, and with the vulgar language of the lower orders.f 
The more probable supposition is, that this sort of comedy passed over 
to Sicily through the Doric colonies, as it is on the western 
boundaries of the Grecian world that we find a general prevalence of 
comic dramas in which the amusement consists in a recurrence of the 
same character and the same species of masks. The Oscan pastime of 
the AteUantBy which went from Campania to Rome, was also properly 
designated by these standing characters ; and great as the distance was 
from the Dorians of the Pdoponnese to the Oscans of Atella, we may 
nevertheless discern in the characters-masks of the latter some clear traces 
of Greek influence.]: 

In Sicily, comedy made its first appearance at Selinus, a Megarian 
colony. Aristoxenusy who composed comedies in the Dorian dialect, 
lived here before Epicharmus ; how long before him cannot be satisfactorily 
ascertained. In fact we know very little about him ; still it is remark- 
able that among the few records of him which we possess there is a verse 
which was the commencement of a somewhat long invective against 
sooths^ers ;§ whence it is clear that he, too, occupied himself with the 
follies and absurdities of whole classes and conditions of men. 

§ 5. The flourishing period of Sicilian comedy was that in wliich 
PhormiSy Epicharmusy and DeinolochuSy (the son or scholar of the 
latter,) wrote for the stage. Phormis is mentioned as the friend of 
Gelo and the instructor of his children. According to credible autho- 
rities, Epicharmus was a native of Cos, who went to Sicily with Cadmus, 
the tyrant of Cos, when he resigned his power and emigrated to that 
island, about 01. 73, B.C. 488. Epicharmus at first resided a short time 
at the Sicilian Megara, where he probably first commenced his career as * 
a comedian. Megara was conquered by Gelo, (01. 14, J., or 2. b.c. 484, 
483,) and its inhabitants were removed to Syracuse, and Epicharmus 
among them. The prime of his life, and the most flourishing period of 
his art, are included in the reign of Hiero, (01. 75, 3. to 01. 78, 2. b.c. 

* The grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium, quoted by Athenseus, XIV., 
p. 659, and Festus, a. t. Mason. 

t See MuUer's Dorians, b. iv. ch. 6. § 9. 

J Among the standing masks of the Atellana was the Pappus, whose name is 
obviously the Greek 9rei^9ros, and reminds us of the Ua9rv99uXmoSi the old leader of 
the satyrs, in the satyric drama ; the Maccus, whose name is explained by the 
Qreek futxxMv ; also the Simus, (at least in later times : Sueton. Galha, 13,) which 
was a peculiar epithet of the Satyrs from their flat noses. 

5 In Hephaestion, Encheir, p. 45. 
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478, 467.) These chronological data are sufficient to show that the 
tendency of Epicharmus' comedy could not be political. The safety 
and dignity of a ruler like Hiero would have been alike incompatible 
with such a licence of the stage. It does not, however, follow from this, 
that the plays of Epicharmus did not touch upon or perhaps give a com- 
plete picture of the great events of the time and the circumstances of the 
country ; and in fact we can clearly point out such references to the 
events of the day in several of the fragments : but the comedies of Epi- 
charmus did not, like those of Aristophanes, take a part in the contests 
of political factions and tendenci^, nor did they select some particular 
political circumstance of Syracuse to be praised as fortunate, while they 
represented what was opposed to it as miserable and ruinous. The 
comedy of Epicharmus has a general relation to the affairs of mankind : 
it ridicules the follies and perversities which certain forms of educa- 
tion had introduced into the social life of man ; and a considerable ele- 
ment in it was a vivid representation of particular classes and persons 
from common life ; a large number of Epicharmus' plays seem -to have 
been comedies of character, such as his " Peasant," CAypwerrtroc,) and 
" the Ambassadors to the Festival," (Oedpoi ;) we are positively informed 
that Epicharmus was the first to bring on the stage the Parasite and the 
Drunkard, — characters which Crates worked up for Athenian comedy. 
Epicharmus was also the first to use the name of the Parasite,* which 
afterwards became so common in Greek and Roman plays, and it is 
likely that the rude, merry features with which Plautus has drawn this 
class of persons may, in their first outlines, be traceable to Epicharmus.t 
The Syracusan poet no doubt showed in the invention of such characters 
much of that shrewdness for which the Dorians were distinguished more 
than the other Greek tribes ; careful and acute observations of mankind 
are compressed into a few striking traits and nervous expressions, so that 
we seem to see through the whole man though he has spoken only a few 
words. But in Epicharmus this quality was combined in a very peculiar 
manner with a striving after philosophy. Epicharmus was a man of a 
serious cast of mind, variously and profoundly educated. He belonged 
originally to the school of physicians at Cos, who derived their art from 
iEsculapius. He had been 'initiated by Arcesas, a scholar of Pythagoras, 
into the peculiar system of the Pythagorean philosophy ; and his comedies 

* In the Attic drama of Eupolis the parasites of the rich Callias appeared as 
xiXuxis ; but the fact that they i:onstituted the chorus rendered it impossible that 
they could be made a direct object of comic satire. Alexis, of the middle comedy, 
ivas the first who brought the parasite (under this name) on the stage. 

t Gelasime, salve. — Non id est nomen mihi.— . 
Certo mecastor id fuit nomen tibi.— 
Fuit disertim ; verum id usu perdidi ; 
Nunc Miccotrogus nomine ex vero Tocor. 

Plant, Stick, act 1. sc. 3. 
The name Miccotroffus, by which the parasite in the preceding passage calls 
himself, is not Attic but Poric, and therefore is perhaps derired from Epicharmus, 
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* 

abounded in philosophical aphorisms,* not merely, as one might at first 
expect, on notions and principles of morality, but also on metaphysical 
points — God and the world, body and soul, &c. ; where it is certainly 
difficult to conceive how Epicharmus interwove these speculative dis- 
courses into the texture of his comedies. Suffice it to say, we see 
that Epicharmus found means to connect a representation of the 
follies and absuriiities of the world in which he lived, with pro- 
found speculations on the nature of things; whence we may infer 
how entirely different his manner was from that of the -Athenian 
comedy. 

With this general ethical and philosophical tendency we may easily 
reconcile the mythical form, which we . find hi most of the comedies 
of Epicharmus.f Mythical personages have general and formal 
features, free from all accidental peculiarities, and may therefore 
be made the best possible basis of the principles and results, the 
symptoms and criteria of good and bad characters. Did we but possess 
the comedy of the Dorians, and those portions of the old and middle 
comedy (especially the latter) which are so closely connected with it, we 
should be able to discern clearly what we can now only guess from titles 
and short fragments, that mythology thus treated was just as fruitful a 
source of materials for comedy as for the ideal world of the tragic drama. 
No doubt, the whole system of gods and heroes must have been reduced 
to a lower sphere of action in order to suit them to the purposes of 
comedy : the anthropomorphic treatment of the gods must necessarily 
have arrived at its last stage ; the deities must have been reduced to the 
level of common life with all its civic and domestic relations, and must 
have exhibited the lowest and most vulgar inclinations and passions. 
Thus the insatiable gluttony of Hercules was a subject which Epicharmus 
painted in vivid colours ; t in another place,§ a marriage feast among the 
gods was represented as extravagantly luxurious ; a third, " Hephaestus, 
or the Revellers, "II exhibited the quarrel of the fire-god with his mother 
Hera as a mere family brawl, which is terminated very merrily by 
Bacchus, who, when the incensed son has left Olympus, invites him to 
a banquet, makes him sufficiently drunk, and then conducts him back in 
triumph to Olympus, in the midst of a tumultuous band of revellers. 
The most lively view which we still have of this mythological comedy is 

* Epicharmus himself says in some beautiful verses quoted by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, III. J 17, that one of his successors would one day surpass all other specu- 
lators by adopting hiis sayings in another form, without metre. It is perhaps not 
unlikely that the philosophical anthology which was in vogue under the name of 
Epicharmus, and which Ennius in his Epicharmus imitated in trochaic tetrameters, 
was an excerpt from the comedies of Epicharmus, just as the Gnomology, which 
we have under the name of Theognis, was a set of extracts from his Elegies. 

t Of 36 titles of his comedies, which have come down to us, 17 are borrowed 
from mythological personages. Grysar, de Doriensium Comadia, p. 274. 
J In his Busiria* § In the Marriage of Hebe, 

II "Hpmvvoi n Ktn/ta^roi, 
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furnished by the scenes in Aristophanes which seem to liave the same 
tone and feeling : such as that in which Prometheus appears as the mal- 
content and intriguer in Olympus, and points out the proper method of 
depriving the gods of their sovereignty ; and then the embassy of the 
three gods, when Hercules, on smelling the roasted birds, forgets the 
interests of his own party, and the voice of the worst of the three ambas- 
sadors constitutes the majority ; this shows us what striking pictures for 
situations of common life and common relations might be borrowed from 
the supposed condition of the gods. At any rate, we may also see from 
this how the comic treatment of mythology differed from that in the 
satyric drama. In the latter, the gods and heroes were introduced 
among a class of beings in whom a rude, uncultivated mode of life pre- 
dominated: in the former they descended to social life, and were 
subject to all the deficiencies and infirmities of human society. 

§ 6. The Sicilian comedy in its artistic developement preceded the 
Attic by about a generation; yet the transition to the middle Attic 
comedy y as it is called, is easier from Epicharmus than from Aristophanes, 
who appears very unlike himself in the play which tends towards the 
fonA of the middle comedy. This branch of comedy belongs to a time when 
the democracy was still moving in unrestrained freedom, though the 
people had no longer such pride and confidence in themselves as to ridi- 
cule from the stage their rulers and the recognized principles of state 
policy, and at the same time to prevent themselves from being led astray 
by such ridicule. The unfortunate termination of the Peloponnesian war 
had damped the first fresh vigour of the Athenian state ; freedom and 
democracy had been restored to the Athenians, and eyen a sort of mari- 
time supremacy ; but their former energy of public life had not been 
restored along with these things ; there were too many weaknesses and 
defects in all parts of their political condition, — in their finances, in the 
war-department, in the law-courts. The Athenians, perhaps, were well 
aware of this, but they were too indolent and fond of pleasure to set 
about in earnest to free themselves from these inconveniences. Under such 
circumstances, satire and ridicule, such as Aristophanes indulged in, 
would have been quite intolerable, for it would no longer have pointed 
out certain shadows in a bright and glorious picture, but would have 
exhibited one dark picture without a single redeeming ray of light, and 
so would have lacked all the cheerfulness of comedy. Accordingly, the 
comedians of this time took that general moral tendency which we have 
pointed out in the Megarian comedy and in all that is connected with it ; 
they represented the ludicrous absurdities of certain classes and condi- 
tions in society,* and in their diction kept close to the language of common 

* A bragging cook, a leading personage in middle comedy, was the chief chai-acter 
in ihe JEolosicon of Aristophanes. We may infer what influence the Megarian 
and Sicilian comedy had in the formation of regular standing characters, from the 
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life, which prevails much more uniformly in their playa than in those 
of Aristophanes, with the exception of some few passages, where it is 
interrupted by parodies of epic and tragic poetry.* These comedians 
were not altogether without a basis of personal satire ; but this was no 
longer directed against influential men, the rulers of the people ; f or, if 
it touched them at all, it was not on account of their political 
character, or of any principles approved by the bulk of the people. 
On the contrary, the middle com^y cultivated a narrower field of its 
own, — ^the department of literary rivalship. The poems of the middle 
comedy were rich in ridicule of the Platonic Academy, of the newly 
revived sect of the Pythagoreans, of the orators and rhetoricians of the 
day, and of the tragic and epic poets : they sometimes even took a retro- 
spective view, and subjected to their criticism anything which they 

thought weak or imperfect in the poems of Homer. This criticism was 
totally different frpm that directed by Aristophanes against Socrates, 

which was founded exclusively upon moral and practical views; the 
judgments of the middle comedy considered everything in a literary 
point of view» and, if we may reason from individual instances, 
were directed solely against the character of the writings of the persons 
criticized. In the transition from the old to the middle comedy we may 
discern at once the great revolution which had taken place in the domestic 
history of Athens, when the Athenians, from a people of politicians, be- 
came a nation of literary men ; when, instead of pronouncing judgment 
upon the general politics of Greece, and the law-suits of their allies, 
they judged only of the genuineness of the Attic style and of good taste in 
oratory ; when it was no longer the opposition of the political ideas of 
Themistocles and Ciinon, but the contests of opposing schools of philo- 
sophers and rhetoricians, which set all heads in motion. This great 
change was not fully accomplished till the time of Alexander's successors ; 
but the middle comedy stands as a guide-post, clearly pointing out the way 
to this consummation. The frequency of mythical subjects in the comedies 
ofthis class { has the same grounds as in the Sicilian comedy; for the 
object in both was to clothe general delineations of character in a mythical 
form. Further than this, we must admit th^t our conceptions of the 
middle comedy are somewhat vacillating and uncertain ; this arises from 
the constitution of the middle comedy itself, which is rather a transition 

fact that Pollux (Onom. lY., § 146, 148, 150) names the Sicilian parasite and the 
scullion Mopson among the masks of the new comedy, (according to the reatoration 
by Meineke, Hist, Crit. Com. Grac., p. 664, comp. above, } 4.) 

* Hence we see why the Scholiast, in the Plutua, 515, recognizes the character 
of the middle comedy in the epic tone of the passage. 

f On the contrary, these comedians considered ludicrous representations of 
foreign rulers as quite allowable ; thus the Dionysius of Eubulus was directed 
against the Sicilian tyrants, and the Dionyaalexandma of the younger Cratinus 
against Alexander of Pherw. Similarly, in later times, Menander satirized Dio- 
nysius, tyrant of Heraclea, and Philemon king Magas of Cyrene. 

X Meineke (^Hist, Crit, dm. Gr€t€,, p. 2^, foU.) gives a long list of such 
mythical comedies. 
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State than a distinct species. Consequently, we[ find, along with many 
features resembling the old comedy, also some peculiarities of the new. 
Aristotle indeed speaks only of an old and a new comedy, and does not 
mention the middle comedy as distinct from the new. 

The poets of the middle comedy are also very numerous ; they occupy 
the interval between 01. 100. b.c. 380, and the reign of Alexander. 
Among the earliest of them we find the sons of Aristophanes, Araros and 
Philippua^ and the prolific Eubulus^ who flourished about 01. 101. b.c. 
376 : then follows Anaxandrides^ who is said to have been the first to 
introduce into comedy the stories of love and seduction, which afterwards 
formed so large an ingredient in it* — so that we have here another 
reference to the new comedy, and the first step in its subsequent develope- 
ment. Then we have Amphis and Anaxilaus^ both of whom made 
Plato the butt of their wit ; the younger Cratinus ; Timocles^ who ridi- 
culed the orators Demosthenes and Hyperides ; still later, Alexis, one of 
the most productive, and at the same time one of the most eminent of 
these poets : his fragments, however, show a decided affinity to the new 
comedy, and he was a contemporary of Menander and Philemon.t 
Antipkanes began to exhibit as early as 383 b.c. ; his comedies, however, 
were of much the same kind with those of Alexis : he was by far the 
most prolific of the poets of the middle comedy, and was distinguished 
by his redundant wit and inexhaustible invention. The number of his 
pieces, which amounted to 300, and according to some authorities ex- 
ceeded that number, proves that the comedians of this time no longer 
contended, like Aristophanes, with single pieces, and only at the Lenaea 
and great Dionysia, but either composed for the other festivals, or, what 
seems to us the preferable opinion, produced several pieces at the same 
festival. I 

§ 7. These last poets of the middle comedy were contemporaries of the 
writers of the new comedy, who rose up as their rivals, and were only 
distinguished from them by following their new tendency more decidedly 
and more exclusively. Menander was one of the first of these poets, (he 
flourished at the time immediately succeeding the death of Alexander,§) 
and he was also the most perfect of them, which will not surprise us if 
we consider the middle comedy as a sort of preparation for the new.|| 

• . 

* The Cocalus of Aristophanes (Araros) contains^ according to Flatonius, a 
scene of seduction and recognition of the same kind with those in the comedies of 
Menander. 

t It appears hy the fragment of the Hypobolinnrua, (Athen. XI. p. 602. b. 
Meineke Hist, Grit, Com, Grac, p. 315.) 

X Concerning Antiphanes, see Clinton, PhUol, Mus, I. p. 568 foil., and Meineke, 
Rht, Crit, Com, Gr, p. 304 — 40. It appears from the remarks of Clinton, p. 607, 
and Meinekcj p. 305, that the passage attributed by Athenseus lY. p. 156. c, to 
Antiphanesi in which king Seleucus is mentioned, is probably by another comic poet. 

§ Menander brought out his first piece when he was still a young man (l^ff/3«f)» 
in 01. 114, 3. B.C. 322, and died as early as 01. 122, 1. B.C. 291. 

II According to Anon, de comcedia, Menander was specially instructed in his act 
by Alexis. 
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Philemon come forward rather earlier than Menander, and survived him 
many years ; he was a great favourite with the Athenians, but was always 
placed after Menander by those who knew them both.* These are fol- 
lowed by Philippidesy a contemporary of Philemon ;f by Diphiltts of 
Sinope,! who was somewhat later ; by ApoUodorus of Gela, a contem- 
porary of Menander, ApoUodorus of Carystus, who was in the following 
generation,§ and by a considerable number of poets, more or less worthy 
to be classed with these. 

Passing here from the middle comedy to the new, we come at once to 
a clearer region ; here the Roman imitations, combined with the nume- 
rous and sometimes considerable fragments, are sufficient to give us a 
clear conception of a comedy of Menander in its general plan and in its 
details : a person who possessed the peculiar talents requisite for such a 
task, and had acquired by study the acquaintance with the Greek language 
and the Attic subtlety of expression necessary for the execution of it, might 
without much difficulty restore a piece of Menander 's, so as to replace the 
lost original. The comedy of the Romans must not be conceived as merely 
a learned and literary imitation of the Greek : it formed a living union 
w ith the Greek comedy, by a transfer to Rome of the whole Greek stage, not 
by a mere transmission through books ; and in point of time too there is an 
immediate and unbroken connexion between them. For although the 
period at which the Greek new comedy flourished followed immedi- 
ately upon the death of Alexander, yet the first generation was followed 
by a second, as Philemon the son followed Philemon the father, and 
comic writing of less merit and reputation most probably continued till a 
late period to provide by new productions for the amusement of the 
people ; so that when Livius Andronicus first appeared before the Roman 
public with plays in imitation of the Greek (a.u.c. 514. b.c. 240), the 
only feat which he performed was, to attempt in the language of Rome 
what many of his contemporaries were in the habit of dong in the Greek 
language ; at any rate, the plays of Menander and Philemon M^ere the 
most usual gratification which an educated audience sought for in the 
theatres of Greek states, as well in Asia as in Italy. By viewing the 
case in this way, we assume at once the proper position for surveying the 
Latin comedians in all their relations to the Greek, which are so peculiar 
that they can only be developed under these limited historical conditions. 
For to take the two cases, which seem at first sight the most obvious and 
natural; namely, first, that translations of the plays of Menander, 

* Menander said to him, when he had* won the prize from him in a dramatic 
contest, " Philemon, do you not hlush to conquer me 1" Aul. Gell. N,A., XVII. 4. 

t According to Suidas he came forward 01. III., still earlier than Fhilemofi. 

J Sinope was at that time the native city of three comedians, Diphilus, Diony- 
sius, and Diodorus, and also of the cynic philosopher Diogenes. It must have 
heen the fashion at Sinope to derive proper names from Zeus, the Zeus Chthonius 
or Serapis of Sinope. 

§ According to the inferences in Meineke's Hist. Crit, Com, GrceCf p. 459, 462, 

Vol. II, E 
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Philemon, &c., were submitted to the educated classes at Rome ; or 
secondly, that people attempted hf free imitations to transplant these 
pieces into a Roman soil, and then to suit them to the tastes and under- 
standings of the Roman people by romanizing them, not merely in all 
the allusions to national customs and regulations, but also in their spirit 
and character : neither of these two alternatives was adopted, but 
the Roman comedians took a middle course, in consequence of which 
these plays became Roman and yet remained perfectly Greek. In 
other words : in the Ghreek comedy (or comoedia palliata, as it was called) 
of the Romans, the training of Greece in general, and of Athens in par- 
* ticular, has extended itself to Rome, and has compelled the Romans, so 
far as they wished to participate in that, in which all the educated world 
at that time participated, to acquiesce in the outward forms and conditions 
of this drama ; — ^in its Greek costume and Athenian locality ; to adopt 
Attic life as a model of social ease and familiarity ; and (to speak plainly) 
to consider themselves for an hour or two as mere barbarians, — and, 
in fact, the Roman comedians occasionally speak of themselves and their 
countrymen as barbari* 

It. is necessary that we should premise these observations, (however 
much they may seem chronologically misplaced,) in order to justify the 
use which we purpose to make of Plautus and Terence. The Roman 
comedians prepared the Greek dish for the Roman palate in a different 
manner according to their own peculiar tastes; for example, Plautus 
seasoned it with coarse and powerful condiments, Terence on the other 
hand with moderate and delicate seasoning ;t but it still remained the 
Attic dish : the scene brought before the Roman public was Athens in 
the time of those Macedonian rulers who are called the Dtadochi and 
Epigoni-X 

§ 8. Consequently, the scene was Athens after the downfall of its 
political freedom and power, effected by the battle of Chaeronea, and still 
more by the Lamian war : but it was Athens, still the city of cities, over- 
flowing with population, flourishing with commerce, and strong in its 
. navy, prosperous both as a state and in the wealth of many of its indi- 
vidual citizens.§ This Athens, however, differed from that of Cimon 

• See Plautus, Baechid. I. 2. 15. Captivi, III. 1. 32. IV. 1. 104. Trinumm. ProL 
19, Festus Y. hiarbari and vapufa, 

t Yet Plautus is more an imitator and frequently a translator of the Attic come- 
dians than many persons have supposed. Not to speak of Terence, Caecilius Statius 
Itat also followed very closely in the steps of Menander. 

+ So much so, that the most peculiar features of Attic law (as in all that related 
to WU\n^§ti or heiresses) and of the political relations of Athens (as the xXfi^oux** 
in Lenmos) play an important part in the Roman comedies. 

§' The finances of Athens were to all appearance as flourishing under Lycurgus 
(i. e, B.C. 338 — 326) as under Pericles. The well-known census under Demetrius 
die Phalerian (b.c. 317) gives a proof of the numher of citizens and slaves at 
Athens. Even in the days of Demetrius Poliorcetes, Athens had still a great fleet. 
In a word, Athens did not want means at this time to enable her to command the 
xeBpe«t even of kings ; the only lacked the necessary spirit. 
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and Pericles much iii the same way as an old man weak in body, but 
full of a love of life, good humoured and self-indulgent, differs from the 
vigorous middle-aged man at the summit of his bodily strength and 
mental energy. The qualities which were before singularly united in 
the Athenian character, namely, resolute bravery and subtlety of intellect, 
were now entirely disjoined and separated. The former had taken up its 
abode with the homeless bands of mercenaries who practised war as a 
handicraft, and it was only on impulses of rare occurrence that the people 
of Athens gave way to a warlike enthusiasm which was speedily kindled 
and as speedily quenched. But the excellent understanding and mother- 
wit of the Athenians, so far as they did not ramble in the schools 
of the philosophers and rhetoricians, found an object (now that there 
was so little in politics which could interest or employ the mind) in the 
occurrences of social life, and in the charm of dissolute enjoyments. 

Dramatic poetry now for the first time centered in love,* as it has 
since done among all nations to whom Greek cultivation has descended ; 
but certainly it was not love in those nobler forms to which it has since 
elevated itself. The seclusion and want of all society in which un- 
married women lived at Athens (such as we have before described it, 
in speaking of the jwetry of Sappho)t continued to prevail unaltered 
in the families of the citizens of Athens ; according to these customs 
then, an amour of any continuance with the daughter of a citizen of 
Athens was out of the question, and never occurs in the fragments and 
imitations of the comedy of Menander ; if the plot of the piece depends 
on the seduction of an Athenian damsel, this has taken place suddenly 
and without premeditation, in a fit of drunkenness and youthful lust, 
gmerally at one of the pervigiliaj which the religion of Athens had 
sanctioned from the earliest times : or some supposed slave or hettera, 
with whom the hero is desperately in love, turns out to be a well-bom 
Athenian maiden, and marriage at last crowns a connexion entered upon 
with very different intentions.J 

The intercourse of the young men with the hetar^s or courtesans, an 
intercourse which had always been a reproach to them since the days of 
Aristophanes,§ had at length become a regular custom with the young 
people of the better class, whose fathers did not treat them too parsi- 
moniously. These courtesans, who were generally foreigners or freed- 
women,] possessed more or less education and charms of manner, and in 

* Fabula jucundi nulla est sine amore Menandri. Ovid. 7W»?., II. 370. 
* f Chap. XIII. § 6, 

X This is the ^fioak and the awyvw^trtst which formed the basis of so many of 
Menander's comedies. 

§ See e, g. Clouds, 996. 

IJ This constitutes the essential distinction between the \r%U» and the To^ym 
the latter being a slave of the proow^vKit (•, «, the leno or lena), although the vf^vat 
Kt€ often ransomed {Xunrai) by their lovers, and so rise into the other more honour- 
able condition, 

£2 
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proportion to these attractions, bound the young people to them with more 
or less of constancy and exclusiveneas ; their lovers found an entertain- 
ment in their society which naturally rendered them little anxious to 
form a regular matrimonial alliance, especially as the legitimate daughters 
of Athenian citizens were still brought up in a narrow and limited 
manner, and with few accomplishments. The fathers either allowed 
their sons a reasonable degree of liberty to follow their own inclinations 
and sow their wild oats, or through parsimony or morose strictness en- 
deavoured 'to withhold from them these indulgencies^ in the midst of all 
which it often happened that the old man fell into the very same follies 
which he so harshly reproved in his son. In these domestic intrigues 
the slaves exercised an extraordinary influence : even in Xenophon's 
time, favoured by the spirit of democracy, and as it seems almost stand- 
ing on die same footing with the meaner citizens, they were still more 
raised up by the growing degeneracy of manners, and tlie licence whicli 
universally prevailed. In these comedies, therefore, it often happens 
that a slave forms the whole plan of operations in an intrigue ; it is his 
sagacity alone which relieves his young master from some disagreeable 
embarrassment, and helps to put him in possession of the object of his 
love : at the same time we are oflen introduced to rational slaves, who 
try to induce their young masters to follow the suggestions of some 
sudden better resolution, and free themselves at once from the exactions 
of an unreasonable histara,* No less important are the parcuiUs^ who, 
not to speak of the comic situations in which they are placed by their 
resolution to eat without labouring for it, are of great use to the comedian 
in their capacity of a sort of dependents on the family : they are brought 
into social relations of every^ kind, and are ready to perform any service 
for the sake of a feast. Of the characters who make their appearance 
less frequently, we will only speak here of ^the Bramarbcu or miles glo- 
riosm. He is no Athenian warrior, no citizen-soldier, like the heroes 
of the olden time, but a homeless leader of mercenaries, who enlists men- 
at-arms, now for king Seleucus, now for some other crowned general ; 
who makes much booty with little trouble in the rich provinces of Asia, 

* Ab ill Menandcr*s Eunuchy in the scene of which Persius gives a miniature 
copy (Sfi/. V. 161). In this passage Pcrsius has Meuander immediately in his 
eye, and not the imitation in Terence's Eunttck, act i. sc. 1, although Terence's 
Phiedria, Parmeno, and Thais, correspond to the Cherestratus, Daos, and Chrysia 
of Menander. In Menander, however, the young man takes counsel with his 
slave at a time when the heiara had shut him out, and on the supposition that she 
would invite him to come to her again : in Terence the lover is already invited to 
a reconciliation after a quarrel. This resulte from the adoption hy Terence of a 
pi-actlce common with the Latin comedians, and called contaminatio; he has here 
combinecf in one piece two of Menander's comedies, the Eunuch and the Ko/ax, 
Accordingly he is obliged to take up the thread of the Eunuch somewhat later, in 
order to gain more room for the developement of his double plot. In the same 
manner the AUelphi of Terence is made up from the Tw^yif of Menander and the 
'SwmxtM.^titTit of Diphllus. 
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and is willing to squander it away in laviah extravagance on the amiable 
courtesans of Athens ; who is always talking of his services^ and has 
thereby habituated himself to continual boasting and bragging : conse- 
quently he is a demi-barbarian, overreached by his parasite and cheated 
at pleasure by some clever slave, and with many other traits of this kind 
which may easily be derived from the. Roman comedies, but can only be 
viewed in their right light by placing the character about 100 years 
earlier.* 

§ 9. This was the world in which Menander lived, and which, accord- 
ing to universal testimony, he painted so truly. Manifestly, the motives 
here rested upon no mighty impulses, no grand ideas. The strength of 
the old Athenian principles and the warmth of national feelings had 
gradually grown fainter and weaker till they had melted down into a 
sort of philosophy of life, the main ingredients of which were a 
natural good temper and forbearance, and a sound mother-wit nurtured 
by acute observation ; and its highest principle was that rule of ** live 
and let live," which had its root in the old spirit of Attic democracy, 
and had been developed to the uttermost by the lax morality of subse- 
quent times.t 

It is highly worthy of observation, as a hint towards appreciating the 
private life of this period, that Menander and Epicurus were bom in 
the same year at Athens, and spent their youth together as sharers in the 
same exercises ((rvvc0?7/?o() :| and an intimate friendship united these 
two men, whose characters had much in common. Though we should 
wrong them both if we considered them as slaves to any vulgar sensu- 
ality, yet it cannot be doubted that they were both of them deficient in 
the inspiration of high moral ideas. The intention with which each 
of them acted was the same : 'to make the most of life as it is, and to 
make themselves as agreeable as they could. They were both too 
refined and sensible to take any pleasure in vulgar enjoyments ; Menan- 
der knew so well by experience the deceitfulness of these gratifications, 
and felt so great a weariness and disgust of their charms, that he had 

* The AXtHtn of Theophrastus {Charact, 23) has some affinity with the Thraso 
of comedy (as Theophrastus's characters in general are related to those of Menan- 
der), hut he is an Athenian citizen who is proud of his connexion with Macedou, 
and not a mercenary soldier. 

f The aristocratic constitutions at that time in Greece were connected with a 
stricter superintendence of morals (cenaura morum) ; the leading principle of the 
Athenian democracy, on the other hand, was to impose no further restraint on the 
private life of the citizen than the immediate interests of the state required. How- 
ever, the writings of the new comedy were not altogether without personal invec- 
tives, and there were still questions with regard to the freedom of the comic stage 
(Plutarch Demetr, 12. Meineke Hist. Crit. Cum. Grac, p. 436.) The Latin come- 
dians also occasionally introduced personal attacks, which were most bitter in the 
comedies of Nsevius. 

X Strabo XIV. p. 626. Meineke, Memmdri et PhUemohit/raffm., p. xxv. 
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arrived at a aort of paanonless rest and moderation;* though it is 
possible that in actual life Menander placed his happiness less in the 
painless tranquillity which Epicurus sought, than in various kinds of 
moderate gratification. It is known how much he gave himself up to 
intercourse with the helcercB^ not merely with the accomplished Glycera, 
but also with the wanton TKais ; and his effeminate costume, according 
to a well-known story ,t offended even Demetrius of Phalerus, the regent 
of Athens under Cassander, who however led a sufficiently luxurious 
life himself. 

Such a philosophy of life as this, which places the summum honum 
in a well-based love of self, could very well dispense with the gods, 
whom Epicurus transferred to the intermundane regions, because, 
according to his natural philosophy, he could not absolutely annihilate 
them. Agreeing entirely with his friend on this point, Menander 
tliought that the gods would have a life of trouble if they had to distri- 
bute good and evil for every day. % It was on this account that the 
philosopher attributed so much to the influence of chance in the creation 
of the world and the destinies of mankind. Menander also exalts Tv;^ 
(Fortune) as the sovereign of the world \ § but this no longer implies the 
saviour daughter of almighty Zeus, but merely the causeless, incalcu- 
lable, accidental combinations of things in nature and in the life of man. 

It was, however, precisely at such a time as this, when all relations 
were dislocated or merged in licentiousness, that comedy possessed a 
power, which, though widely different from the angry flashes of the 
genius of Aristophanes, perhaps produced in its way more durable 
effects : this power was the power of ridicule, which taught people to 
dread as folly that which they no longer avoided as vice. This power 
was the more effective as it confined its operations to the sphere of 
the actual, and did not exhibit the follies which it represented under the 
same gigantic and superhuman forms as the old comedy. The old 
comedy, in its necessity for invention, created forms in which it could 
pourtray with most prominent features the characteristics of whole 
classes and species of men ; the new comedy took its forms, in all their 
individual peculiarities, from real life, and did not attempt to signify by 
them more than individuals of the particular class. || On this account 
more importance was attached by the writers of the new comedy to the 
invention of plots, and to their dramatic complication and solution, 

* The reader will find characteristic expressions of this luxurious philosophy in 
Meineke, Menandri fragm,t p. 166. 

f Phffidrus, fab., v. 1. 

j In a fragment which has recently come to light from the commentary of David 
on Aristotle's Categories, See Meineke, Hitt, CrU» Com. Qrcec, p. 454. 

§ Meineke, Menandri fragm.t p. 168. 

II Hence the exclamation : Z Uiwvl^t »a) jSii. 
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wbich Menander made the leading object in bis compositionB : (br» 
while the old comedy set its forms in motion in a very free and \xa* 
constrained manner, according as the developement of the fundameiital 
thought required, the new comedy was subject to the laws of probability 
as established by the progress of ordinary life, and had to invent a 
story in which all the views of the persons and all the circumstances 
of their actions resulted from the characters, manners, and relations 
of the age. The stretch of attention on the part of the spectator 
which Aristophanes produced by the continued progression in the de- 
velopement of the comic ideas of his play was efifected in the new comedy 
by th6 confusion and solution of outward difficulties in the circum- 
stances represented, and by the personal interest felt for the particular 
characters by the spectators, — an interest closely connected with the 
illusion of reality. 

In this the attentive reader of these observations will readily have 
perceived how comedy, thus conducted by Menander and Philemoli, 
only completed what Euripides had begun on the tragic stage a hundred 
years before their time. Euripides, too, deprived his characters of that 
ideal grandeur which had been most conspicuous in the creations of 
u^schylus, and gave them more of human weakness, and therefore of 
apparent individuality. Euripides, too, abandoned the foxmdation of 
national principles in ethics and religion on which the old popijdar 
morality of the Greeks had been built up, and subjected all relations to 
a dialectical, and sometimes sophistical mode of reasoning, which very 
soon led to the lax morality and common sense doctrines which pre- 
vailed in the new comedy. Euripides and Menander consequently agree 
so well in their reasonings and sentences, that in their fragments it would 
be easy to confuse one with the other; and thus tragedy and comedy, these 
two forms of the drama which started from such different beginnings, 
here meet as it were in one point.* The form of the diction also contri- 
buted a great deal to this : for as Euripides lowered the- poetic tone of 
tragedy to the ordinary language of polished' society, in the same way 
comedy, and indeed even the middle,t but still more the new, re- 
linquished, on the one hand, the high poetic tone which Aristophanes 
had aimed at, especially in his choral songs, and, on the other hand, 
the spirit of caricature and burlesque which is essentially connected 
with the portraiture of his characters : the tone of polished conversa- 
tion I predominates in all the pieces of the new comedy ; and in this 
Menander gave a greater freedom and liveliness to the recitations of his 

* Philemon was so warm an admirer of Euripides, that he declared he would at 
once destroy himself, in order to see Euripides in the other world, provided he 
could convince himself that departed spirits preserved their life and understanding. 
See Meineke, Men, et Philem. Bel,, p. 410. 

f According to jinonymui de ComcetHa, p. xxviii. 

% This is particularly mentioned by Plutarch (Aristoph, et Menandri compar,, c. 2.) 
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actors by the looser structure of his sentences and the weaker connexion 
of his periods ; whereas Philemon's pieces, by thieir more connected aud 
periodic style, were better suited for the closet than for the stage.* The 
Latin comedians, Plautus, for instance, gave a great deal more of bur- 
lesque than they found in their models, availing themselves perhaps of 
the Sicilian comedy of Epicharmus, as well as of the comedy of their 
own country. The elevated poetic tone must have been lost with the 
choruses, of which we have no sure traces even in the middle comedy ;t 
the connexion of lyric and dramatic poetry was limited to the employ- 
ment by the actors of lyric measures of different kinds, and they ex- 
pressed their feelings at the moment by singing these lyrical pieces, and 
accompanying them with lively gesticulations : in tliis the model was 
rather the monodies of Euripides than the lyrical passages in Aris- 
tophanes. 

We have now brought down the history of the Attic drama from 
JEschylus to MenandeVj and in naming these two extreme points of 
the series through which dramatic poetry developed itself, we cannot 
refrain from reminding our readers what a treasure of thought and life 
is here unfolded to us ; what remarkable changes were here effected, 
not only in the forms of poetry, but in the inmost recesses of the con- 
stitution of the Greek mind ; and what a great and significaBt portion 
of the history of our race is here laid before us in the most vivid 
delineations. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

§ I. The Dithyramb becomes tlie chief form of Athenian lyric poetr}-. Lasus of 
Hefmione. § 2. New style of the dithyramb introduced by Melauippides. Fhi- 
loxeuus. Cinesias. Fhrynis. Timotheus. Polyeidus. § 3. Mode of producing 
the new dithyramb : its contents and character. § 4. Reflective lyric poetrj'. 
§ 5. Social and political elegies. The Lyde of Antiraachus essentially different 
from these. § 6. Epic poetry. Panyasis, Choerilus, Autimachus. 

§ 1. TuE Drama was eo well adapted to reflect tlie thoughts and 
feelings of the people of Attica in the mirror of poetry, that other sorts 
of metrical composition fell completely into the back-ground, and for 

* According to a remark of the so named Demetrius Phaler, de Elocut., § 193. 

f According to Flatonius, the middle comedy had no parabases, because there 
was no chorus. The JEolosicon was quite without choral songs. The new come- 
dians, in imitation of the older writers, wrote X0P02 at the end of the acts ; pro- 
bably the pause was filled up by the performance of a flute-player. At any rate, 
such was the custom at Rome. Eyanthius (de Comeed; p. Iv. in Weeterton's 
Terence) seems to mean the same. 
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the public in general assumed the character rather of isolated and mo- 
mentary gratifications than that of a poetic expression of prevailing 
sentiments and principles. 

However, LyiHc poetry was improved in a very remarkable manner, 
and struck out tones which seized with new power upon the spirit of the 
age. This was principally effected by the new Dithyramb^ the cradle 
and home of which was Athens, before all the cities of Greece, even 
though some of the poets who adopted this form were not born there. 

As we have remarked above,* Lasus of Hermione, the rival of Si- 
monides, and the teacher of Pindar, in those early days exhibited his 
dithyrambs chiefly at Athens, and even in his poems the dithyrambic 
rhythm had gained the greater freedom by which it was from thence- 
forth characterized. Still the dithyrambs of Lasus were not generically 
different from those of Pindar, of which we still possess a beautiful 
fragment. This dithyramb was designed for the vernal Dionysia at 
Athens, and it really seems to breathe the perfumes and smile with the 
brightness of spring.t The rhythmical structure of the fragment is bold 
and rich, and a lively and almost violent motion prevails in it; { but this 
motion is subjected to the constraint of fixed laws, and all the separate 
parts are carefully incorporated in the artfully constructed whole. We 
also see from this fragment that the strophes of the dith3rrambic ode 
were already made very long ; from principles, however, which will be 
stated in the sequel, we must conclude that there were antistrophes 
corresponding to these strophes. 

§ 2.. The dithyramb assumed a new character in the hands of Me- 
LANiPFiDEs of Mclos. Hc wss matcmal grandson of the older Melan- 
ippides, who was bom about 01. 65. b.c. 520, and was contemporary 
with Pindar ;§ the younger and more celebrated Melanippides lived 
for a long period with Perdiccas, king of Macedon, who reigned from 
about 01. 81, 2. b.c. 454, lo 01. 91, 2. b.c. 414 ; consequently, before 
and during the greater part of the Peloponnesian war. The comic poet- 
Pherecrates (who, like Aristophanes, was in favour of maintaining the 
old simple music as an essential part of the old-fashioned morality) 
considers the corruption of the ancient musical modes as having com- 
menced with him. Closely connected with this change is the increasing 
importance of instrumental music ; in consequence of which the flute- 
players, after the time of Melanippides, no longer received their hire 

* Cliap. XIV. § 14. t See above, Chap. XIV. § 7. 

i The pseonic species of rhythms, to which the ancients especially assign ** the 
splendid," (to fityaXavftxist) is the prevailing one in this fragment. 

§ That the younger Melanippides is the person with whom, according to the 
celebrated verses of Pherecrates, (Plutarch de MttsicOy 30. Meineke Fr, Com. Gr,, 
vol. II. p. 326,) the corruption of music begins, is clear, partly from the direct 
statement of Suidas, partly from his chronological relation to Cinesias and Phi- 
lozenus. The celebrated Melanippides was also the contemporary of Thucydides, 
(Marccllin. F. Thucyd. } 29,) and of Socrates, (Xenoph. Mem.t I. 4, $ 3.) 
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as mere secondary persons and assistants, from the poets themselTes, but 
were paid immediately by the managers of the festival.* 

Melanippides was followed by Philoxemus of Cythera, first his slave 
and afterwards hia pupil, who is ridiculed by Aristophanes in his later 
plays, and especially in the Plutus.i He lived, at a later period, at the 
court of Dionysius the elder, and is said to have taken all sorts of liber- 
ties with the tyrant, who sometimes indulged in poetry as an amateur ; 
but he had to pay for this distinction by confinement to the stone-quar- 
ries at Syracuse, when the tyrant was in a bad humour. He died 01. 
100, 1. B.C. 380. 1 His Dithyrambs enjoyed the greatest reputation 
all over Greece, and it is remarkable that while Aristophanes speaks of 
him as a bold innovator, Antiphanes, the poet of the middle comedy, 
praises his music as already the genuine style of music, and calls Phi- 
loxenus himself, " a god among men ;" whereas he calls the music and 
lyric poetry of his own time a flowery style of composition, which adorns 
itself with foreign melodies. § 

In the series of the corrupters of music, Pherecrates, in the passage 
already quoted, mentions, next to Melanippides, Cinssias, whom Aris- 
tophanes also ridicules about the middle of the Peloponnesian war, || on 
account of his pompous, and at the same time empty diction, and also 
for his rhythmical innovations. ** Our art," he there says, ** has its 
origin in the clouds-: for the splendid passages of the dithyrambs must 
be aereal, and obscure; azure-radiant, and wing-wafted." Plato ^ de- 
signedly brings forward Cinesias as a poet who obviously attached no 
importance to making his hearers better, but only sought to please the 
greater number : just as his father Meles^ who sang to the harp, had 
wished only to please the common people, but, as Plato sarcastically adds, 
had done just the reverse, and had'only shocked the ears of his audience. 

Next to Cinesias, Phrtnis is arrfldgned by the personification of Music, 
who comes forward as the accuser in the lines of Pherecrates, of being 
one of her worst tormentors, '• who had quite annihilated her with his 
twisting and turnings, since he had twelve modes on five strings." This 
Phrynis was a later ofishoot of the Lesbian school ; he was a singer to 
the harp, who was born at Mitylene, and won his first victory at the 
musical contests which Pericles had introduced at the Panathensea ; ** 
he flourished before and during the Peloponnesian war. The alteration 
in the old nomes of Terpander, which originally formed the con- 
ventional basis of harp-music, is attributed to him. tt 

♦ Plutarch, de Mu», } 30. f Aristoph. Plut. 290 ; and see SchoL 

t Fifty-five years old. Marm. Par. eo. 69. } Athen. XIV. p. 643, D. 

I Birds, 1372. Comp. Cioudt, 332. Peaces 832. ^ Gorgiaty p. 501, D. 

** 'Ea-i KcXXitfc/ 5^.\;wrflf . Schol, Cloudiy 976. But no Callias answers to the time 
-when Pericles was agonothetes, and huilt the Odeium, (ahout 01. 84. Plutarch, 
Pericl. 13,) and it is probable that we should substitute the archon Callimachua 
(01. 83, 3.) for CaUias. f f Plutarch, de Mut, 6. 
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T1MOTHBU8 of Miletus* formed himself after the model of Phrynis ; 
at a later period he gained the victory over his master in the musical 
contests, and raised himself to the highest rank among dithyramhic poets. 
He is the last of the musical artists censured hy Pherecrates, and died in 
extreme old age in 01. 105, 4. b.c. 357.t Although the Ephors at 
Sparta are said to have taken from his harp four of its eleven strings^ 
Greece in general received his innovations in music with the most cordial 
approbation ; he was one of the most popular musicians of liis time. 
The branches of poetry, which he worked out in the spirit of his own 
age, were in general the same which Terpander cultivated 400 years 
before, namely, Nomes, J Proems, and Hymns. There were still some 
antique forms which he too was obliged to observe ; for instance, the 
hexameter verse was not quite given up by Timotheus in his nomes ; 
b\it he recited them in the same manner as the Dithyramb, and mixed 
up this metre with others. § The branch of poetry which he chiefly 
cultivated, and which gave its colour to all the others, was undoubtedly 
the Dithyramb. 

Timotheus, too, was worsted, if not before the tribunal of impartial 
judges, at least in the favour of the public, by Polyeious, whose scholar 
Philotas also won the prize from Timotheus in a musical contest. || 
Polyeidus was also regarded as one of those whose artificial innovations 
-were injurious to music, but he also gained a great reputation among the 
Greeks. There was nothing which so much delighted the crowded 
audiences which flocked to the theatres throughout Greece as the Dithy- 
rambs of Timotheus and Polyeidus. % 

Besides these poets and musicians there was still a long series of others, 
among whom we may name Ion of Chios, who was also a favourite 
dithyramhic poet;** Diagoras of Melos, the notorious sceptic ;tt the 
highly-gifted Lictmnius of Chios, (whose age is not accurately known ;) 
Crsxus, also accused of innovations; and Telestes of Selinus, a poetic 

^ See, besides the better kno>7n passages, Aristot. Meiaphys, A. tXttrrmt, c. 1. 

t Marm, Par, 76. Suidas perhaps places his death most correctly at the age 
of 97. 

X Steph. Byz. v. TAiXnrott attributes to him 18 books of vifMi xt^et^tJisKeif in 8,000 
verses ; where the expression Itrv is not to be taken strictly to signify the hex* 
ameter, although this metre was mixed up in them. 

} Plut. de Afut, 4. Timotheus's Nome, *• the Persians," began ; KXuvif Ixtvit^iag 
rtvxptf /Aiy»f 'EXXait »**•<««•», Pausan. VIII. 50, } 3. 

1 1 Athenseus, VIII. p. 352, B. Comp. Plutarch, de Mus, 21. It is clear that he 
is not the same as the tragedian and sophist Polyeidus, mentioned in Aristotle's 
Poetic* Aristotle would hardly haTe given the name o fo^tffrns to a dithyramhic 
poet whose piu^uit was chiefly the study of music. 

^ In a Cretan decree, {Corp. Inacr. Gr. N. 305,) one Menecles of Teos is 
praised for having often played on the harp at Cnossus ftter the style of Timotheus, 
Polyeidus, and the old Cretan poets (chap. XII. § 9). 

** Comp. Chap. VI. } 2. 

ft The most important fragments of his lyric poems are given by the Epicurean, 
Phcdrus, in the papyri brought from Herculaneum {Hercufanensiay ed, Drummond 
et Walpole, p. 164). 
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opponent of Melanippides,* who gained a victory at Athens in 01. 94, 3. 
B.C. 401. 

§ 3. It is far more important, however, to obtain a clear conception 
of the more recent Dithyramb in all its peculiarities. This we shall be 
better able to do by first establishing some of the main points of the 
question. 

With regard to the mode of exhibition^ the Dithyrambs at Athens, 
during the Peloponnesian war, were stiU represented by choruses 
furnished by the ten tribes for the Dionysian festivals; consequently, 
the dithyrambic poets were also called Cyclic chorus- teachers : t but the 
more liberty they gave to the metre, the more various their rhythmical 
alterations, so much the more difficult was the exhibition by means of a 
complete chorus ; and so much the more common it became to get the 
Dithyramb performed by private amateurs. { The Dithyramb also en- 
tirely gave up the antistrophic repetition of the same metres, and moved 
on in rhythms which depended entirely on the humour and caprice of 
the poet;§ it was particularly characterized by certain runs by way of 
prelude, which were called f!iraj3oXa/, and which are much censured by 
strict judges, || but doubtless were listened to with avidity by the public 
in general. In this the poet had nothiiig to hinder him from passing 
from one musical note to another, or from combining various rhythms in the 
same poem ; so that at last all the constraints of metre seemed to vanish, 
and poetry in its very highest flight seemed to meet the opposite extreme 
of prose, as the old critics remark. 

At the same time the Dithyramb assumed a descriptive, or, as Aristotle 
says, a mimetic character.^ The natural phenomena which it described 
were imitated by means of tunes and rhythms, and the pantomimic ges- 
ticulations of the actors, (as in the antiquated Hfporcheme) ; and this was 
very much aided by a powerful instrumental accompaniment, which 
sought to represent with its loud full tones the raging elements, the voices 
of wild beasts, and other sounds.** 

With regard to the contents or subject of this dithyrambic poetry, in 
this it was based upon the compositions of Xenocritus, Simonides, and 
other old poets, who had taken subjects for the Dithyramb from the 



* Athen. XIV. j). 616, E, relates, in very pretty verses, a contest between the 
two poets, on the^question -whether Minerva had rejected the flute-accompaniment, 
t Aristoph. Birdg, 1403. 
t Aristotle speaks of this alteration, Problem. 19, 15. Comp* Rhetor, III. D. 

II h fMutnt &*c^»yM TM ^M^^avri xeutWrn : an hexameter with a peculiar s^nizesis. 

IT This 18 called ^ir«/3«>.n. The fragments of the dithyiumbic poets consequently 
contain also many pieces in simple Doric rhjlhms. 

** Plato {Resp* p. 396) alludes to this imitation of storms, roaring torrents, lowing 
herds, &c., in the Dithyrambs. A parasite wittily obser^'ed of one of these storm- 
dithyrambs of Timotheus, that ** he had seen greater storms, than those which 
Timotheus made, in many a kettle of boiling water.*' Athen. 'VIII. p. 388, A. 
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ancient heroic mythology.* The Dithyrambs of Melanippidcs announce 
this even by their titles, such as Marsyas^ (in which, by a modification 
of the legend, Athena invents the flute, and on her throwing it away it 
is taken up by Marsyas,) Persephone^ and the Danaides, The Cyclops 
of Philoxenus was in great repute ; in this the poet, who was well known 
in Sicily, introduced the beautiful Sicilian story of the love of the Cyclops 
Polyphemus foir the sea-nymph Gralatea, who on account of the beautiful 
Acis rejects his suit, till at last he takes deadly vengeance on his success- 
ful rival. From the verses in Aristophanes in which Philoxenus is paro- 
diedjt we may pretty well see in what spirit this subject was treated. 
The Cyclops was represented as a harmless monster, a good-natured 
Caliban, who roams about the mountains followed by his bleating sheep 
and goats as if they were his children, and collects wild herbs in his 
wallet, and then half-drunk lays himself down to sleep in the midst of 
his flocks. In his love he becomes even poetical, and comforts himself 
for his rejection with songs which he thinks quite beautiful : even his 
lambs sympathize with his sorrows and bleat longingly for the fair Ga- 
latea. X In this whole poem (the subject of which Theocritus took up at 
a later period and with better taste formed it into an Idyll §) the ancients 
discerned covert allusions to the connexion of the poet with Dionysius, 
the poetizing tyrant of Sicily, who is said to have deprived Philoxenus of 
the object of his love. If we add to this the statement that Timotheus' 
Dithyramb, *' the travails of Semele," || passed with the ancients for an 
indecent and unimaginative representation of such a scene,^ we shall have 
the means of forming a satisfactory judgment of the general nature of diis 
new Dithpamb. There was no unity of thought ; no one tone pervading 
the whole poem, so as to preserve in the minds of the hearers a consistent 
train of feelings ; no subordination of the story to certain ethical ideas ; 
no artificially constructed system of verses regulated by fixed laws ; but 
a loose and wanton play of lyrical sentiments, which were set in motion 
by the accidental impulses of some mythical story, and took now one 
direction, now another; preferring, however, to seize on sucii points as 
gave room for an immediate imitation iu tones, and admitting a mode of 
description which luxuriated in sensual charms. Many monodies in the 
later tragedies of Euripides, such as Aristophanes ridicules in the " Frogs," 
have this sensual colouring, and in this want of a firm basis to rest upon 

* Chap. XIV. § 11. comp. XXI. § 4. 

t FVuius, 290. The songs of the sheep and. goats, which the chorus was there to 
bleat forth to please Carion, refer to the imitations of these animals in the Dithyramb. 

t Hermesianax Fragm, v. 74. 

{ Theocrit. Id, xi., where the reader should consult the scholia. 

II lifAiXms »*htf, 

f Of this the witty Stratonicus said, ** could she have cried out more piteously, 
if she had been bringing forth not a God, but a common mechanic 1" Athen. Till, 
p. 352. A. In a similar spirit Polyeidus made Atlas a shepherd in Libya, Tzetz. 
on Lycophr, 879. 
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others, his poem could not possihly have gained the reputation which it 
enjoyed in ancient times. 

§ 6. Here we must resume the thread of our history of Epic poetry^ 
which we dropped with Pisander, (chapter IX.) Epic poetry, however, 
did not slumber in the mean time, but found an utterance in PanYasis 
of Halicamassus, the uncle of Herodotus, (fl. 01. 78, b.c. 468,*) in 
Choerilus of Samos, a contemporary of Lysander, (about 01.. 94, b.c. 
404,) and in Antima^chus of Colophon, just mentioned, whose younger 
days coincide with the old age of Choerilus :t these poets, however, were 
received by the public with an indifference fiilly equal to the general 
' attention and admiration which the Homeric poems had excited. The 
Alexandrian school was the first to bring them into notice, and the critics 
of this school placed Panyasis and Antimachus, together with Pisander, 
in the first rank of epic poets. On tliis account also we have proportion- 
ally few fragments of these poets ; most of the citations from them are made 
only for the sake of learned illustrations ; but little has come down to us, 
which could give us a conception of their general style and art. 

Pa NT Asis comprised in his ''Hercules" 'a great mass of mythical 
legends, and was chiefly occupied with painting in romantic colours the 
adventures of this hero in the most distant regions of the world. The 
description of the mighty feats of this hero, of his athletic strength' and 
invincible courage, were no doubt relieved or^ softened down by pictures 
of a very different kind ; such as those, in which Panyasis gave life to a 
feast where Hercules was present by recounting the pleasant speeches 
of the valiant banqueters, or painted in warm colours the thraldom of 
Hercules to Omphale which brought him to Lydia. 

In a great epic poem called lonica^ Panyasis took for his subject the 
early history of the lonians in Asia Minor, and their wanderings and 
settlements under the guidance of Neleus and others of the descendants 
of Codrus. 

Chcerilus of Samos formed the grand plan of exalting in epic poetry 
the greatest or at least the most joyful event of Greek history, the 
expedition of Xerxes ^ king of Persia, against Greece, We could not 
blame this choice, even though we considered the .historical epos, pro- 
perly so called, an imnatural production. But the Persian war was in its 
leading features an event of such simplicity and grandeur, — the despot 
of the East leading against the free republics of Greece, countless hosts 
of people who had no will of their own, — and besides this, the sub- 

* This date is giren by Suidas ; somewhat later, (about Ol. 82,) Panyasis was 
put to death by Lygdamis, the tyrant of Halicamassus, whom Herodotus afterwards 
expelled. 

+ When Lysander was in Samos as the conqueror of Athens, Choerilus was then 
with him, and in the musical contests which Lysander established there, Anti- 
machus, son of Niceratus, from Heraclea, then a young man, was one of the 
defeated poets. Tlutarch, Lysander, 18. 
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ordinate details had been cast into such darkness and obscurity by the 
infinite multiplication of stories among the Greeks, that it gave room for 
an absolutely poetic treatment. If Aristotle is right in asserting that 
poetry is more philosophical than history, because it contains more 
general truth, it must be admitted that events like the Persian war place 
themselves on the same footing with poetry, or with a history naturally 
poetical. Whether Choerilus, however, conceived this subject in all its 
grandeur, and considered it with equal liveliness and vigour in its higher 
and lower relations, cannot now be determined, as the few fragments 
refer to particulars only, and generally to subordinate details.* It is a^ 
bad symptom that Choerilus should complain, in the first verses of his 
poem, that the subjects of epic poetry were already exhausted : t this 
could not have been his motive if he had undertaken to paint the greaitest 
deed of the Greeks. But, in general, a striving . after novelty seems to 
have produced marked effects upon his works, both in general and in 
the details. Aristotle finds fault with his comparisons as far-fetched 
and obscure ; X and even the fragments have been sometimes justly 
censured for their forced and artificial tone. § 

The Thehais of Antimachus was formed on a wide and comprehen- ' - ')•. 

siveplan; there was mythological lore in the execution of the details, »^J 

and careful study in the choice of expressions ; but the whole poem was 
deficient, according to the judgment of the ancient critics, in that natural 
connexion which arrests and detains the attention, and in that charm of 
poetic feeling which no laborious industry or elaborate refinement can 
produce. || Hadrian, therefore, remained true to his predilection for 
everything showy, affected, and unnatural, when he placed Antimachus 
before Homer, and attempted an epic imitation of the style of the 
former. % 

* It is clear that the Athenians did not pay Choerilus a golden stater for every 
verse, as has been inferred from Suidas : it is obvious that this is a confusion with 
the later Choerilus, whom Alexander rewarded in so princely a manned. Horat. 
Ep. II. 1, 233. 

A fMMKa^ torn tn» xttvev ;^^0y0y tipts etciouv 
Meve'datv h^ei^uVf or ukv^ktos r,v Iti XtifAMV, 
vt/v 3' ort fruvret ^siet^reut tp^ov^t Si vrilpetrec rip^veitf 
vffretrot aZn i^iftou xarecXuTOfitf' ev^t vrif tvrn 

These verses are preserved in the Scholiast to Aristot. Rhet. III. 14, § 4, in Gais- 
ford's Animadversiones (Oxon. 1820). Compare Naeke's Choerilus, p. 104. 

1 Aristot. Topic. VIII. 1. 

$ A. F. Naeke, Choerili Samii quee supersunt. Lips. 1817. 

It Antimachi Colophonii reliquicBy ed, Schei/enberfff p. 38, seq. 

IT Spartianus in the life of Hadrian, c. 15. The title of Hadrian's work is now 
known to have been Cafachanee ; the poem probably had some resemblance to the 
Caionis Dirts of Valerius. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

} 1. Importance of prose at this period. § 2. Oratory at Athens rendered neces- 
sary by the democratical form 'of goremment. § 3. Themlstocles ; Pericles: 
power of their oratory. § 4. Characteristics of their oratory in relation to their 
opinions and modes of thought. { 6. Form and style of their speeches. 

§ 1. We have seen both tragedy and comedy in their latter days gradu- 
ally sinking into prose ; and this has shown us that prose was the moit 
powerful instrument in the literature of the time, and has made us 
the more curious to investigate its tendency, its progress, and its de- 
velopement. 

The cultivation of prose belongs almost entirely to the period which 
intervened between the Persian war and the time of Alexander the Great. 
Before this time every attempt at prose composition was either so little 
removed from the colloquial style of the day, as to forfeit all claim 
to be considered as a written language, properly so called : or else owed 
all its charms and splendour to an imitation of the diction and the forms 
of words found in poetry, which attained to completeness and maturity 
many hundred years before the rise of a prose literature. 

In considering the history of Attic prose, we propose to give a view of the 
general character of the works of the prose writers, and- their relation to 
the circumstances of the Athenian people, to their intellectual energy and 
elasticity, and to the mixture of reason and passion which was so con- 
spicuous among them. But it is obvious that it will not be possible to 
do this without carefully examining the contents, the subjects, and the 
practical and theoretical objects of these works. 

We may distinguish three epochs in the general history of Attic prose, 
from Pericles to Alexander the Great : the first that of Pericles himself, 
Antiphon, and Thucydides ; the second, that of Lysias, Isocrates, and 
Plato ; the third, that of Demosthenes, iEschines, and Demades. The 
sequel will show why we have selected these names. 

Two widely different causes co-operated in introducing the first epocli: 
— Athenian politics and Sicilian sophistry. We must first take a view 
of these two causes. 

§ 2. Since the time of Solon, the most distinguished statesmen of 
Athens had formed some general views with regard tQ the destination 
of their native city, based upon a profound consideration of the external 
relations and internal resources of Attica, and the peculiar capabilities 
of the inhabitants. An extension of the democracy, industry, and trade, 
and, above all, the sovereignty of the sea, were the primary objects 
which those statesmen proposed to themselves. Some peculiar views 
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were transmitted through a aeries of atatesmen/ from Solon to Themia- 
toclea and Pericles, and were from time to time further developed and 
extended ; and though an opposite party in politics (that of Aristides and 
Cimon) endeavoured to set hounds to this developement, the point for 
which they contended did not affect any one of the leading principles 
which guided the other party ; they only wished to moderate the sudden- 
ness and violence of the movement. 

This deep reflection on and clear perception of what was needful for 
Athens^t imparted to the speeches of men like Themistocles and Pericles. 
a power and solidity which made a far deeper impression on the people 
of Athena than any particular proposal or cpunsel could have done. 
Puhlic speaking had heen common in Greece from the earliest times ; 
long hefbre popular assemhlies had gained the sovereign power hy the 
establishment of democracy, the ancient kings had been in the habit 
of addressing their people, sometimes with that natural eloquence which 
Homer ascribes to Ulysses, at other times, like Menelaus, with concise 
but persuasive diction : • Hesiod assigns to kings a muse of their own, — 
Calliope — by whose aid they were enabled to speak convincingly and 
persuasively in the popular assembly and from the seat of judgment. 
With the further developement of republican constitutions after the age 
of Homer and Hesiod, public officers and demagogues without nutnber 
had spoken in the public meetings, or in the deliberative councils and 
legislative committees of the numerous independent states, and no doubt 
they often spoke eloquently and wisely ; but these speeches did not sur- 
vive the particular occasion which called them forth : they were wasted 
on the air without leaving behind them a more lasting effect than would 
have been produced by a discourse of common life ; and in this whole 
period it seems never to have been imagined that oratory could produce 
effects more lasting than the particular occurrence which gave occasion 
for a display of it, or that it was capable of exerting a ruling influence 
over all the actions and inclinations of a people. Even the lively and 
ingenious lonians were distinguished at the flourishing epoch pf their 
literature, for an amusing style, adapted to such narratives as might be 
communicated in private society, rather than for the more powerful 
eloquence of the public assembly : at least Herodotus, whose history may 
be considered as belonging to Ionian literature, though he is fond of 
introducing dialogues and short speeches, never incorporates with 'h^^ 
history the popi;lar harangues which are so remarkable in Thucy- 

* See Plutarch, Themiai, 2. Themistoclei studied as a young man under Mne- 
siphilus, who makes such a distinguished appearance in Herod. YIII. 57, and 
who had deyoted himself to the so called ^a^ia, which, according to Plutarch, 
consisted in political capacity and practical understanding, and which had descended 
from Solon. 

f T»v Uavrstf an expression which was very common at Athens in the time of 
Pericles, and denoted whatever was expedient under the existing circumstances 
of the state. 

F 2 
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dides. It is unanimously agreed among the ancients that Athens was 
the native soil of oratory,* and as the works of Athenian orators alone 
have come down to us, so also we may safely conclude that the ruder 
oratory, not designed for literary preservation, but from which oratory, 
as a branch of literature, arose, was cultivated ift a much higher degree 
among the Athenians than in all the rest of Greece. 

§ 3. Tremistocles, who with equal courage and genius had laid the 
foundations of the greatness of Athens at the most dangerous and difficult 
crisis of her history, was not distinguished for eloquence, so much as 
for the wisdom of his plans, and the energy with which he carried them 
out ; nevertheless, it is universally agreed that he was in the highest 
degree capable of unfolding his views, and of recommending them by 
argument.t The oratory of Pericles occupies a much more prominent 
position. The power and dominion of Athens, though continually assailed 
by new enemies, seemed at last to have acquired some stability : it was 
time to survey the advantages which had been gained, and to become 
acquainted with the principles which had led 'to their acquisition and 
might contribute to their increase : the question too arose, what use should 
be made of this dominion over the Greeks of the islands and the [coasts, 
which it had cost so much trouble to obtain, and of the revenues which 
flowed into Athens in such abundant streams. It is manifest, from the 
whole political career of Pericles, that on the one hand he presupposed 
in his people a power of governing themselves, and on the other hand 
that he wished to prevent the state from becoming a mere stake to 
be played for by ambitious demagogues : for he favoured every institu- 
tion which gave the poorer citizens a share in the government; he 
encouraged everything which might contribute to extend education and 
knowledge ; and by his astonishing expenditure on works of architec- 
ture and sculpture, he gave the people a decided fondness for the grand 
and beautiful. And thus the appearance of Pericles on the bema (which 
he purposely reserved for great occasionsj) was not intended merely 
to laid the passing of some law, but was at the same time calculated 
to infuse a noble spirit into the general politics of Athens, to guide 
the views of the Athenians in regard to their external relations and all 
the difficulties of their position ; and it was the wish of this true friend 
of the people that all this might long survive himself. This is obviously 
the opinion of Thucydides, whom we may consider as in many respects a 
worthy disciple of the school of Pericles ; and this is the representation 
which he has given us of the oratory of that statesman in the three 
speeches (all of them delivered on important occasions) which he has 

• Studium eloquentue proprium Athenarumy Cicero, BruhUy XIII. 

t Not to mention other authorities, Lysias {Epiiaph, XLII.) says thaf he was 

t Plutarch, Perickt VII. 
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put into his mouth. This wonderful triad of speeches forms a beau- 
tiful whole, which is perfect and complete in itself. Tht Jirst speech* 
proves the necessity of a war with the Peloppnnesians, and the proba- 
bility that it will be successful : the second^-f delivered immediately after 
the first successes obtained in the war, under the form of a funeral ora- 
tion, confirms the Athenians in their mode of living and acting ; it is 
half an apology for, half a panegyric upon Athens : it is full of a sense of 
truth and of noble self-reliance, tempered with moderation ; the thirds f 
delivered after the calamities which had befallen Athens, rather through the 
plague than through the war, and which had nevertheless made the people 
vacillate in their resolutions, offers the consolation most worthy of a noble 
heart, namely, that up to that time fortune, on which no man can count, 
had deceived them, but they had not been misled by their own calcula- 
tions and convictions ; and that these would never deceive them if they 
did not allow themselves to be led astray by some unforeseen accidents.§ 

§ 4. No speech of Pericles has been preserved in writing. It may 
seem surprising that no attempt was made to write down and preserve, 
for the benefit of the present and future generations, works which every 
one considered admirable, and which were regarded as, in some re- 
spects, the most perfect specimens of oratory. || The only explanation 
of this that can be offered is, that in those days a speech was not con- 
sidered as possessing any value or interest, save in reference to the par- 
ticular practical object for which it was designed : it had never occurred 
to people that speeches and poems might be placed in one class, and 
both preserved, without reference to their subjects, on account of the skill 
with which the subjects were treated, and the general beauties of the 
form and composition.^ Only a few emphatic and nervous expressions of 
Pericles were kept in remembrance ; but a general impression of the 
grandeur and copiousness of his oratory long prevailed among the Greeks. 
We are enabled, partly by this long prevalent impression, which is men- 
tioned even by later writers, and partly by the connexion between Pericles 
and the other old Attic orators, as also with Thucydides, to form a clear 
conception of his style of speaking, without drawing much upon our 
imagination. 

* Thucyd. I., 140—144. f Thucyd. II. 35—46. J Thucyd. II. 60—64. 

} A speech of Pericles, in which he took a general surrey of the military power 
and resources of Athens, is given by Thucydides (II. 13,) indirectly and in outline, 
because this was not an opportunity for unfolding a train of leading ideas. 

|{ Plato, though not very partial to Pericles, nevertheless considers him as 
rikuirartf tlf rtiv ftire^mfivt and refers for the cause to his acquaintance with the 
speculations of Anaxagoras, Pheedr, 270. Cicero, in his Brutus XII., calls him 
'* oratorem prope perfectum," only to leave something to be said for the other 
orators. 

IT [All the speeches which have been preserved to us from antiquity have been 
preserved by the orators themselves. Pericles appears to have made no record of 
his speeches ; and probably he would have considered it degrading, in his eminent 
position, to place himself on the footing of a koyay^ti^og. — Editor.'] 
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The'primaTy characteriBtic of the oratory of Pericles, and diose who 
most resembled him is, that their speeches are fall of thoughts concisely 
expressed. Unaccustomed to continued abstraction, and unwilling to 
indulge in trivial reasonings, their powers of reflection 8eize<i on all the 
circumstances of the world around them with fresh and trnhnpaiTed 
vigour, and, assisted by abundant experiet^ce and acute observations, 
brought the light of their clear general conceptions to bear upon every 
subject ^hich they took up. Cicero charactefrizes Pericles, Alcibiades, and 
Thucydides, (for he rightly 'reckons the two latter among the orators^) by the 
epithets ^' subtle, acute, and concise,"* and distinguishes between them 
and the somewhat younger generation of Critias, Theramenes, and Lysias, 
who had also, he says, retained some of the sap and life-blood of Pericles,t 
but had spun the thread of their discourse rather more liberally.} 

With regard to the opinions of Pericles, we know that they were 
remarkable for the comprehensive views of public affidrs on which l^ey 
were based. The majesty for which Pericles was bo distinguished, and 
which gained for him the appellation of *' the Olympian," consisted 
mostly in the skill and ability with which he referred all common occur- 
rences to the general principles and bold ideas, which he had derived from 
his noble and exalted view of the destiny of Athens. Accordingly^ Plato 
says of Pericles, that in addition to his natural abilities, he had acquired 
an elevation of mind and a habit of striving after definite object8.§ It 
was on this account, too, that his opinions took such a firm hold of his 
hearers ; according to the metaphor of Eupolis — they remained fixed in 
the mind, like the sting of the bee. 

' § 5. It was because the thoughts of Pericles were so striking, so 
entirely to the purpose, and at the same time so grand, and we may 
add it was on this account alone^ that his speeches produced so deep 
and lasting an impression. The sole object of the oratory of Pericles 
was to produce conviction, to give a permanent bias to the mind of the 
people. It was alien from his intentions to excite any sudden and tran- 
sient burst of passion by working on the emotions of the heart. The 
whole history of Attic oratory teaches us that there could not be in the 

* He says mbtiletf acutif breves, sententiU magit quam verbia abundantet, by which he 
means, ** skilful in the choice of words, and in the distinct expression of every 
thought" (subtile»)y «* refined in their ideas'* (acuti), "concise" (brevet), "and 
with more thought^ than words." 
•)• Retinebant tllum PericUa tuccum, 

\ De Orator. II. 22. In the Brutus, c. YII., he gives a rather different classifi- 
cation of the old orators. In the latter work he classes Alcibiades along wiUi 
Critias and Theramenes, and says the style of their oratory may be gathered from 
Thucydides ; he calls them grander verbis, erebri sententiis, eompressione rentm breve»^ 
et ob earn causam nibobscuri. Critias is described by Philostratus, Sophist, 1. 16, and 
still better by Hermogenes, <ri{i i3»»v, (in Walz, Rhet. Graci, L. III., p. 388) : and 
we may infer that he stood, in regard to style, between Antiphon and Lysias. 

^ Plato, Pheedrus, p. 270 : T9'ir^n>-i*»vv rwr* xai ^avn^ rtXto'iov^yif, . . S Ut^titkng 
tr^if ra ttKpuhs itf»i IttTn^aro, The nXifftov^yh denotes, according to the context, 
the striving after a great fixed object. 
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speeches of Pericles the slightest employment of those means by which 
the orators of a later age used to set in motion the violent and unruly 
impulses of the multitude. To judge from the descriptions which have 
been given of the manner of Pericles when he ascended the bema, it 
was tranquil, with hardly any change of feature, with calm and dignified 
gestures ; his garments were, undisturbed by oratorical gesticulations of 
any kind, and the tone and loudness of his voice were equable and sus- 
tained.* We may conceive that the frame of mind which this delivery 
expressed, and which it excited in the hearers, was in harmony and unison 
with it. Pericles had no wish to gratify the people otherwise than by 
ministering to their improvement and benefit. He never condescended 
to flatter them. Great as was his idea of the resources and high des- 
tinies of Athens, he never feared in particular cases to tell them even 
the harshest truths. When Pericles declaimed against the people, this 
was thought, according to Cicero, a proof of his affection towards them, 
and produced a pleasing impression ;t even when his own safety was 
threatened, he was content to wait till they had an opportunity of 
becoming convinced of his innocence, and he never sought to produce this 
conviction otherwise than by a clear and energetic representation of the 
truth, studiously avoiding any appeal to transient emotions and feelings. 
He was just as little anxious to amuse or entertain the populace. Pericles 
never indulged in a smile while speaking from the bema.| His dignity 
never stooped to merriment. § . All his public appearances were marked 
by a sustained earnestness of manner. 

Some traditional particulars and the character of the time enable us 
also to form an opinion of the diction of the speeches of Pericles. He 
employed the language of common life, the vernacular idiom of Attica, 
even more than Thucydides :|| but his accurate discrimination of mean- 
ings gave his words a subtilty and pregnancy which was a main 
ingredient in the nervous energy of his style. Although there was 
more of reasoning than of imagination in his speeches, he had no difiS- 
culty in giving a vivid and impressive colouring to his language by the 
use of striking metaphors and comparisons, and as the prose of the day 
was altogether imformed, by so dping, he could not help expressing him- 
self poetically. A good many of these figurative expressions and apo- 
phthegms in the speeches of Pericles have been preserved, and especially 
by Aristotle : as when he said of the Samians, that " they were like little 
children who cried when they took their food ;" or when at the funeral 
of a number of young persons who had fallen in battle, he used the 
beautiful figure, that " the year had lost its spring."^ 

* Plutarch. Pericl, V. 

t CiceK), de Orat. III. 34. 

j Plutarch, PericL 5 : tt^oo'M^tou g'uffraffis &6^v9rr»s us yiXatrtt* 

§ Summa auctoritaa tine omni hilaritatti, Cic. de Offui, I. 30. 

II This Appears firom the fact mentioned near the end of Chap. XXVII. 

ir Aristotle, Bhetar, I. 7 ; HI. 4, 10. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

§ 1. Profession of the Sophists : essential elements of their doctrines. The 
principles of Protagoras. § 2. Opinions of Gorgias. Pernicious effects of his 
doctrines, especially as they were carried out by his disciples. { 3. Important 
services of the Sophists in forming a fprose style : different tendencies of the 
Sicilian and other Sophists in this respect. { 4. The rhetoric of Gorgias. & 5. 
His forms of expression. 

§ 1. The impulse to a further improvement of the prose style proceeded 
immediately from the Sophists, who, in general, exercised a greater 
influence on the culture of the Greek mind than any other class of men, 
the ancient poets alone excepted. 

The Sophists were, as their name indicates, persons who made know- 
ledge their profession, and who undertook to impart it to every one who 
was willing to place himself under their guidance. The philosophers 
of the Socratic school reproached them with being the first to sell 
knowledge for money ; and such was the case ; for they not only de- 
manded admittance-money from those who came to hear their public 
lectures (kmhi^eig)* but also undertook for a considerable sum, fixed 
before-hand, to give young men a complete sophistical education, and 
not to dismiss them till they were thoroughly instructed in their art. 
At that time a thirst for knowledge was so great in Greece,t that not 
only in Athens, but also in the . oligarchies of Thessaly, hearers and 
pupils flocked to them in crowds ; the arrival in any city of one of the 
greater sophists, Gorgias, Protagoras, or Hippias, was celebrated as a 
festival ; and these men acquired riches such as art and science had never 
before earned among the Greeks. 

Not only the outward profession, but also the peculiar doctrines of the 
Sophists were, on the whole, one and the same, though they admitted of 
certain modifications of greater or less importance. If we consider these 
doctrines philosophically, they amounted to a denial or renunciation of 
all true science. Philosophy had then just completed the first stage of 
her career : she had boldly undertaken to solve the abstrusest questions 
of speculation, and the widely difierent answers which had been returned 
to some of those questions, had aU produced conviction and obtained 
many staunch supporters. The difierence between the results thus ob- 
tained, although the grounds of this difference had not been investigated, 
must of itself have awakened a doubt as to the possibility of any real 

* There were wide differences in the amounts paid on these occasions. The 
admission-fee for some lectures was a drachma, for others fifty drachmse. 
f Comp. the remark in Chap. XXVII., J 5. 
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knowledge regarding the hidden nature of things. Accordingly, nothing 
was more likely than that every flight of speculation should be succeeded 
by an epoch of scepticism, in which the universality of all science would 
be doubted or denied. That all knowledge is subjective^ that it is true 
only for the individual, was the meaning of the celebrated saying* of 
Protagoras of Abdera, who made his appearance at Athens in the 
time of Pericles,t and for a long time enjoyed a great reputation there, 
till at last a reaction was caused by the bold scepticism of his opinions, 
and he was banished from Athens and his books were publicly burnt. J 
Agreeing with Heraclitus in regard to the doctrine of a perpetual motion 
and of a continual change in the impressions and perceptions of men, he 
deduced from this that the individual could know nothing beyond these 
ever varying perceptions; consequently, that whatever appeared to 
be, was so for the individual. According to this doctrine, opposite 
opinions on the same subject might be equally true ; and if an opinion 
were only supported by a momentary appearance of truth, this was suf- 
ficient to make it true for the moment. Hence, it was one of the great 
feats which Protagoras and the other Sophists professed to perform, to be 
able to speak with equal plausibility for and against the same position ; 
not in order to discover the truth, but in order to show the nothingness 
of truth. It was not, however, the intention of Protagoras to deprive 
virtue, as well as truth, of its reality : but he reduced virtue to a mere 
state or condition of the subject, — a set of impressions and feelings which 
rendered the subject more capable of active usefulness. Of the gods, he 
said at the very beginning of the book which caused his banishment 
from Athens : " With regard to the gods, I cannot determine whether 
they are or are not ; for there are many obstacles in the way of this 
inquiry — the uncertainty of the matter, and the shortness of human life." 
§ 2. GoRGiAs, of Leontini, in Sicily, who visited Athens for the first 
time in 01. 88, 2. b.c. 427, as an ambassador from his native town, 
belonged to an entirely different part of the Hellenic world, had differ- 
ent teachers, and proceeded from an older philosophical school than 
Protagoras, but yet there was a great correspondence between the pur- 
suits of these two men ; and from this we may clearly see how strongly 
the spirit of the age must have inclined to the form and mode of specu- 
lation which was common to them both. Gorgias employed the dialec- 
tical method of the Eleatic school, but arrived at an opposite result by 
means of it: while the Eleatic philosophers directed all their efforts 
towards establishing the perpetuity and unity of existence, Gorgias availed 

t About 01. 84. ^.c. 444, according to the chronology of ApoUodorus. 

J Protagoras was prosecuted for atheism and expelled from Athens, on the 
accusation of Pythodorus, one of the council of the Four-hundred : this would be 
in 01. 92, 1. or 2. B.C. 411, if the event happened during the time of the Four-hun- 
dred, but this is by no means established. 
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to democratic sentiments (01. *lBy 3. b.c. 466), and by the complicated 
transactions which sprung up from the renewal of private claims long 
suppressed by the tyrants.* At this time Corax, who had been highly 
esteemed by the tyrant Hiero, came forward in a conspicuous maimer, 
both as a public orator and as a pleader in the law-courts ; t his great 
practice led him to consider more accurately the principles of his aft ; 
and at last it occurred to him to write a book on the subject ;X this book, 
like the innumerable treatises which succeeded it, was called Tix^v 
pnropiid), " the art of rhetoric," or simply rixyVi " the art." Although 
this work might have been very circumscribed in its plan, and not very 
comprehensive in its treatment of the subject, it is nevertheless worthy 
of notice as the first of its kind, not only among the Greeks, but 
perhaps also in the whole world. For this rix^ri of Corax vns not 
merely the first attempt at a theory of rhetoric, but also the first theo- 
retical book on any branch of art ; § and it is highly remarkable that 
while ancient poetry was transmitted through so many generations by 
nothing but practice and oral instruction, its younger sister began at once 
with establishing itself in the form of a theory, and as such communicat- 
ing itself to all who were desirous of learning its principles. All that we 
know of this rixvri is that it laid down a regular form and regular 
divisions for the oration; above all, it was to begin with a distinct 
prooemium, calculated to put the hearers in a favourable train, and to 
conciliate, their good will at the very opening of the speech. || 

§ 4. TisiAS was first a pupil and afterwards a rival of Ck)raX'; he 
was also known not only as an orator, but also as the author of a Tixfrj. 
Gorgias, again, was the pupil of Tisias, and followed closely in his steps : 
according to one account,^ Tisias was a colleague of Gorgias in the 
embassy from Leontini mentioned above, though the pupil was at that 
time infinitely more celebrated than his master. With Gorgias this 
artificial rhetoric obtained more fame and glory than fell to the share 

* Cic, Brttt. XII., 46 (after Aristotle) : cum nAlatis in Sidlia tyrannit res privaftt 
longo intervallo judiciis repeterentur, Aristotle is also the authority for the statement 
in the scholia on Hermogenes, in Reiske's Oratoret Attici* T. YIII. p. 196. Comp. 
Montfaucon, Biblioth, Coialin., p. 592. 

-)- Or as a composer of speeches for others, for it is douhtful whether there was 
an estahlishment ofpatroni and cauaidici at Syracuse, as at Kome ; or whether eyery 
one was compelled to plead his own cause, as at Athens, in which case he was 
always ahle to get his speech made for him hy some professed rhetorician. 

J This is also mentioned hy Aristotle, who wrote a history of rhetoric down to 
his own time, which is now lost : hesides the passages referred to ahove, he men- 
tions the rix^n of Corax in his Rhetor. II., 24. 

} The old architectural treatises on particular huildings, such as that of Theo- 
doras of Samos on the temple of Juno in that island, and those of Chersiphron and 
Metagenes on the temple of Diana at Ephesus, were prohably only tables of calcu- 
lations and measurements. 

II These introductions were called xoXaxturtM »au h^tKttvnxa ^fMijuuet* 

f See Pausan. VI., 17, 18. Diodorus, the principal authority, makes no men- 
tion of Tisias, XL, 53. 
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of any other branch of literature. The Athenians, to whom this 
Sicilian rhetoric was still a novelty, though they were fully qualified 
and predisposed to appreciate and enjoy its beauties,* were quite 
enchanted with it, and it soon became £i»hionable to speak like Gorgias. 
The impression produced by the oratory* of Gorgias was greatly in- 
creased by his stately appearance, his well-chosen and splendid costume, 
and the self-possession and confidence of his demefuiour. Besides, his 
rhetoric rested on a basis of philosophy ,t though, as has just been men- 
tioned, rather of a negative kind ; and there is no trace of this in the 
systems of Corax and Tisias. This philosophy taught, that the sole 
aim of the orator is to turn the minds of his hearers into such a train 
as may best consist with his own interests ; that, consequently, rhetoric is 
the agent of persuasion, X the art of all arts, because the rhetorician is 
able to speak well and convincingly on every subject, even though he 
has no accurate knowledge respecting it. 

In accordance with this view of rhetoric, Gorgias took little pains with 
the subject-matter of his speeches ; he only concerned himself about this 
so far as to exercise himself in treating of general topics, which were 
called loci communes^ and the proper management and application of 
which have always helped the rhetorician to conceal his ignorance. The 
panegyrics and ipvectives which Gorgias wrote on every possible subject, 
and which served him for practice, were also calculated to assist him in 
combating or defending received opinions and convictions, by palliating 
the bad, and misrepresenting the good. The same purpose was served 
by his delusive and captious conclusions, which he had borrowed from 
the Eleatic school, in order to pass with the common herd as a pro- 
found thinker, and to confuse their notions of truth and falsehood. All 
this belonged to the instrument, by virtue of which Grorgias pro- 
mised, in the language of the day, to make the weaker argument^ i. e, 
die worse cause, victorious over the stronger argument^ i. e. the better 
cause § 

§ 5. But the chief study of Grorgias was directed to the form of ex- 
pression ; and it is true that he was able, by the use of high-sounding 
words and artfully constructed sentences, to deceive not only the ears 
but also the mind of the Greeks — alive as they were to the perception 
of such beauties — ^to so great an extent that they overlooked for a long 
time the emptiness and coldness of his declamations. Prose was at this 
time commencing its career, and had not yet manifested its resources, 
and shown the beauty of which it was capable : it was natural, therefore, 

* SfTtf tlt^vSif mm) (^iXoXoyot, says Diodorus. 

t This philosophy is contained in a treatise by Gorgias, fri^i ^v^itt n rw /av Smt^ 
of which the best account is giyen by Aristotle in his essay on Melissus, Xeno-i 
phanes, and Gorgias. 

J UuMf V^fMuw^yis. § ^rran »a) x^rrtn Xoyty 
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speaking,* there was yet no one man in Athens who was better able to 
assist, by his counsels, those who had any contest to undergo either in the 
law-courts or in the popular assemblies. And in his own case, when, 
after the downfel of the Four-hundred, he was tried for his life as having 
been a party to the establishment of the oligarchy, it is acknowledged 
that the speech which he made in his own defence was the best that had 
ever been made up to that time."t But his. admirable oratory was of 
DO avail at this crisis, when the effect of his speech was more than counter- 
balanced by the feelings of the people: the devices of Theramenes 
completed his ruin; he was executed in 01. 92, 2. b.c. 411, when 
nearly seventy years old ; I his property was confiscated, and even his 
descendants were deprived of the rights of citizenship. § 

We clearly see, from the testimony of Thucydides, what use Antiphon 
made oif his oratory. He did not come forward, like other speakers, to 
express his sentiments in the Ecclesioy nor was he ever a public accuser 
in the law-courts : he never spoke in public save on his own' affairs and 
when attacked : in other cases he laboured for others. With him the 
business of speech-writing first rose into importance, a business which 
for a long time was not considered so honourable as that of the public 
speaker ; but although many Athenians spoke and thought contemptu- 
ously of this profession, it was practised even by the great public orators 
along with their other employments; and according to the Athenian 
institutions was almost indispensable. For in private suits the parties 
themselves pleaded their cause in open court ; and in public indictments, 
though any Athenian might conduct the prosecution, the accused person 
was not allowed an advocate, though his defence might be supported by 
some friends who spoke afler him, and endeavoured to complete the 
arguments in his favour. It is obvious from this, that when the need 
of an advocate in the law-courts began to be more and more felt, most 
Athenians would be obliged to apply for professional assistance, and 
would, with this view, either get assisted in the composition of their 
own speeches, or commit to memory and deliver, word for word, a speech 
composed for them by some practised orator. Thus the speech-writers, 
or logographi^ as they were called, || (Antiphon, Lysias, Isseus, and 
Demosthenes,) rendered services partly analogous to those performed by 
the Roman paironi and causidici^ or to the legal advocates and coiin- 

* hnoTvs* here used in its wider sense, as implying any power of persuasion. 

f It is a great pity that this speech has not heen preserved. Harpocration often 
quotes it under the title U rS trt^t rnf fMret^raftttf, The allusions to the time of 
the Four-h\mdred are ohyious enough. 

J I. '«. if the account is true which places his hirth in Ol. 76, 1. B.C. 480. His 
great age and winning eloquence seem to have gained him the name of Nestor, by 
which he was known among the Athenian people. 

} The decree according to which he was executed, and the decision of the court, 
are preserved in the Fitce decern oratorum (in Plutarch's works). Cap. I. 

H They were called >^yyfd^et by the common people at Athens. 
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selloTB of modem states, although they did not stand nearly so high 
in public estimation, unless at the same time they took an actiye part 
in public affairs.* The practice of writing speeches for others probably 
led to a general habit of committing speeches to writing, and thus 
placing them within the reach of others besides those to whom they were 
delivered : at all events, it is certain that Antiphon was the Grst to do 
this.f 

Antiphon also established a school of rhetoric, in which the art of 
oratory was systematically taught, and, according to a custom which had 
been prevalent since the time of Corax, wrote a Teckne, containing a 
formal exposition of his principles. As a teacher of rhetoric, Antiphon 
followed closely in the steps of the Sophists, with whose works he was 
very well acquainted, although he was not actually a scholar of any one 
among them : % hke Protagoras and Gorgias, he discussed general themes, 
-which were 'designed only for exercises, and had no practical object in 
Tiew. These may have been partly the most general subjects about 
^hich an argument could be held, — the loci communes^ as they are 
called ; $ partly, particular cases so ingeniously contrived that the con* 
trary assertions respecting them might be maintained with equal facility, 
and thus exercise would be afforded to the sophistic art of speaking 
plausibly on both sides of the question. 

§ 2. Of the fifteen remaining speeches of Antiphon, twelve belong to 
the class of school exercises. They form three Tetralogies^ so that every 
four of the orations are occupied with the discussion of the same case, 
and contain a speech and reply by both plaintiff and defendant. |] The 
following is the subject of the first Tetralogy : — A citizen, returning with 
his slave from an evening banquet, is attacked by' assassins, and killed on 
the spot : the slave is mortally wounded, but survives till he has told the 
relations of the murdered man that he recognized among the assassins a 
particular person who was at enmity with his master, and who was about 
to lose his cause in an important law-suit between him and the deceased. 
Accordingly, this person is indicted by the family of the murdered man, 
and the speeches all turn upon an attempt to exaggerate or diminish 
the probabihties for and against the guilt of the person arraigned. For 
instance, while the complainant lays the greatest stress on the animosity 

♦ Thus Antiphon was attacked by Plato the comedis^n for writing speeches for 
hire : Photius, Codex 259. 

f Orationem primus omnium tcripntf says Quintilian^ 

+ This is shown hy the yivos 'Avti^mvtos : the chronology renders it almost im« 
possible that Antiphon's father could have been a Sophist (^tte X. Orat,^ c, 1. 
Phot., Codex 259). — [This is probably a confusion occasioned by the name of 
Antiphon's &ther Sophilus. — Ed.I 

§ That Antiphon had practised himself in such common places is shown by their 
occurrence in different orations, in which he inserts them wherever he can. Comp. 
de cofde Herod., § 14, 87. Otor,, § 2, 3. 
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existing between the accused and the deceased, the defendant maintains 
that he could certainly have had no hand in the murder, when it was 
obvious that the first suspicion would fell on himself. While the former 
sets great value on the evidence of the slave as the only one available for 
his purpose, the latter maintains that slaves would not be tortured as they 
were, according to the Greek custom, unless their simple testimony had 
been considered insufficient, {n answer tp this the complainant urges, 
in his second speech, that slaves were tortured on account of theft, fqr 
the purpose of bringing to light some transgppession which they concealed 
to please their master ; but that, in cases like the one in questioD, they 
were emancipated in order that they might be qualified to give evidence ;* 
and, in regard to the arguipent that the accused must have foreseen that he 
would be suspected, the fear of this suspicion would not have been 8offi^ 
cient to counterbalance the danger resulting from the loss of his cause. 
The accused, however, gives a turn to the argument from probability, 
by remarking, among other things, that a freeman would be restrained 
from giving a false testimony by a fear of endangering his reputation and 
substance ; but that there was nothing to hinder the slave at the point 
of death from gratifying the fiunily of his master, by impeaching his 
master's old enemy. And after haying eompared all the axguments 
from probability, and drawn a balance in his own favour, he concludes 
aptly enough, by saying that he can prove his innocence not merely by 
probabilities t but by facts, and accordingly offers all his slaves, male and' 
female, to be tortured according to the custom of Athens, in order to 
prove that he never left his house on the night of the murder. 

We have selected these few points from many other arguments equally 
acute on both sides of the question, in order to give those readers who are 
not yet acquainted with Antiphon's speeches, some notion, however faint, 
of the riurewdness and ingenuity with which the rhetoricians of that time 
could twist and turn to their own purposes the facts and circumstances 
which they were called upon to diecuss. The sophistic art of strength- 
ening the weaker cause was in Antiphon's school connected with forensic 
oratory, | the professor of which must necessarily be prepared to ai^e 
in favour of either of the parties in a law-suit 

§ 3. Besides these rhetorical exercises, we have three of Antiphon's 
speeches which were actually delivered in court — the accusation of a 
step mother charged with poisoning, the defence of the person charged 
with the murder of Herpdes, and another defence of a choregus, one 

* Personal freedom ^as indispensable for evidence {(jm^v^lv) properly so called: 
slaves were compelled to give evidence by the tortnre. 

t In § 10, he says with great acuteness : " While they maintain on grounds of 
probability that I am guilty, they nevertheless maintain that I am not probabfy but 
actually the murderer." 

X TO itnavtxiv yif«t' 
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of whose choreutae had been poisoned while under training. All these 
speeches refer to charges of murder,* and for. this reason have been 
classed with the Tetralogies, the assumed subjects of which are of the 
« same kind : a distribution of the works of Greek orators according to the 
nature of the different suits was very common among the learned gram- 
marian8,t and many ancient citations refer to this division ; for instance, 
when speeches referring to the duties of guardians, to money-transactions, 
or to debts, are quoted as belonging to different classes. In this manner 
Antiphon's speeches on charges of murder have alone been preserved, 
and the only orations of Is<£us which have come down to us, are those 
on the law of inheritance and wills. In these speeches of Antiphon we 
see the same ingenuity and shrewdness, and the same legal acumen, as in 
the Tetralogies, combined with far greater polish and elaboration of style, 
fiince the Tetralogies were only designed to display skill in the discovery 
and complication of arguments. 

These more complete speeches may be reckoned among the most im- 
portant materials that we possess for a history of oratory. In respect to 
their style, they stand in close connexion with the history of Thucydides 
and the speeches with which it is interspersed, and confirm the statement 
of many grammarians, | that Thucydides was instructed in the schod of 
Antiphon, — a statement which harmonizes very well with the circum- 
stances of their lives. The ancients often couple Thucydides with Anti- 
phon, § and mention these two as the chief masters of the old austere 
oratory, || the nature of which we must here endeavour rightly to com- 
prehend. It does not consist (as might be conjectured from the expres* 
sions used in speaking of it,^ which are justified only by a comparison 
with the smooth and polished oratory of later days) in any intentional 
rudeness or harshness, but in the orator's confining himself to a clear 
and definite expression of what he had clearly and definitely conceived. 
Although it is not to be denied that the orators of that time were defi- 
cient in the fluency which results from practice, they had on that account 
all the more power and freshness of thought ; many reflections, which 
afterwards became trivial from frequent repetition, and in this way came 
to be used in a flippant and superficial manner, were then delivered with 
all the energetic earnestness of real feeling; and, without taking into 

* ^afticai %ijuu, f This occurs frequently in Dionysius of Halicamassus, 

t The most important authority is Csecilius of Calacte, a distinguished rheto- 
rician of Cicero's time, many of whose striking judgments and important remarks 
are still extant. See the Fita X. Orator^, c. 1. Photius^ BibHoth. Codex, 259. 

§ When rhetorical studies were still a novelty, Thucydides at the age of twenty 
might easily have heen the scholar of Antiphon, who was eight years his senior. 

I) Dionys. Hal., de verb, comp., p. 150, Beiske. Tryphon, in Walz, Met., t. VIII., 

p. 750. 

IF av^r9ii»f %«^a»r*f(, wrn^ei ot^fMfM, austerum dicendi genu* ; see Dionys. Hal.» 

de compot. verbantm, p. 147, seqq. 
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conBideration the value and importance of their works aa products of 
human genius, we find in writers like Antiphon and Thucydides a con- 
tinual liveliness, an inexhaustible vigour of mind, which, not to go 
farther, places them above even Plato and Demosthenes, notwithstanding ^ 
their better training and wider experience. 

§ 4. We shall arrive at a clearer conception of the train of thought in 
these writers by considering, first the words, and then the syntactical 
combinations by which their style was distinguished. Great accuracy in 
the use of expressions^ ia a characteristic as well of Antiphon as of 
Thucydides. This is manifested, among other things, by an attempt to 
make a marked distinction between synonyms and words of similar 
sound : this originated with Prodicus, and both in this Sophist and in the 
authora of whom we are speaking occasionally gave an air of extrava- 
gance and affectation to their stylet Not to speak of individual words, 
the luxuriance of grammatical forms in the Greek language and the 
readiness with which it admitted new compounds, enabled these authors 
to create whole classes of expressions indicating the njiost delicate shades 
of meaning, such as the neuter participles. X In regard to the gram- 
matical forms and the connecting particles, the old writers did not 
strive after that regular continuity which gives an equable flow to the 
discourse, and enables one to . see the whole connexion from any part 
of it : they considered it of more importance to express the finer modi- 
fications of meaning by changes in the form of words, even though this 
might produce abruptness and difficulty in the expressions. § With 
respect to the connexion of the sentences with one another, the lan- 
guage of Antiphon and Thucydides stands half-way between the con- 
secutive but unconnected diction of Herodotus H and the periodic 
style of the school of Isocrates. We shall consider in one of the 
following chapters how the period, which conveys an idea of a style 
finished and rounded off, was first cultivated in that later school : here 
it will be sufficient to mention the total want of such a finished periodic 
completeness in the writings of Antiphon and Thucydides. There 

* Att^t^XcyU iiri roTf MfMM^n, Marcellin., vita Tluicyd., § 36. 

t Ab when Antiphon says {de cesd. Herod,, § 94, according to the probable read- 
ing) : ** You are now scrutineers (yf^^u-reuf) of the evidence ; then you wiU be 
judges ()<x«0-r«i) of the suit: you are now only guessers (i^m^rtii), you'wiU then 
be deciders (^tt^traS) of the truth." See the similar examples in §} 91, 92. 

X As when Antiphon says {TetraL I., y, § 3) : " The danger and the disgrace, 
which had greater influence than the quarrel, were sufficient to subdue the passion 
that was boiling in his mind** {ffatipfc»iffH4 ri fivfMviMvev rns y*t^f^nf)' Thucydides, 
who is as partial as Antiphon to this mode of expression, also uses the phrase, 
TO fivfMVfMvav Tfit yvti/jbnSf VIII. 68. 

§ As an example, we may mention Antlphon's common practice of passing from 
the copulative to the adversative. He often begins with ««j, but substitutes a TH 
for the corresponding ica) which should follow. This represents the two members 
as at first corresponding parts of a whole, and thus the opposition of the second to 
the first is rendered more prominent and striking. 
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are, indeed, plenty of long sentences in these authors, in which they 
show a power of bringing thoughts and observations into the right con- 
nexion with each other. But these long sentences appear as a heaping 
together of thoughts without any necessary rule or limit, such that if 
the author had known any further circumstances likely to support his 
argument, he might have added or incorporated those circumstances,* 
and not as a whole of which all the subordinate particulars were neces- 
sary integral parts. The only structure of sentences which was cultivated 
to any great extent at this period was that in which the different mem- 
bers are not related to one another as principal or subordinate but merely 
as consecutive sentences, t. e, the copulative, adversative, and disjunctive 
sentences ; t and these were consistently and artfully carried out in all 
their parts. It is indeed very worthy of remark, how skilfully an orator 
like Antiphon arranged his thoughts so that they always produced those 
binary combinations of corresponding or opposed members ; and how 
laboriously he strove to exhibit on every side this symmetrical relation, 
and, like an architect, carried the symmetry through all the details of 
his work. To take an example, the orator has scarcely opened his mohth 
to speak on the murder of Herodes when he falls into a system of paral- 
lelisms such as we have just described : ^' Would that my oratorical skill 
and kno\^ledge of afifairs, O judges, were equal to my unhappy condition 
and the misfortunes which I have suffered. As it is, however, I have 
more of the latter than I ought to have ; whereas the former fails me 
more than is expedient for me. For where I was in bodily peril on 
account of an unjust accusation, there my knowledge of affairs was of no 
avail ; and now that I have to save my life by a true statement of the 
case, I am injured by my inability to speak ;" and so forth. It is clear 
that this symmetrical structure of sentences % must have had its origin in 
a very peculiar bias (^ mind ; namely, in the habitual proneness to com- 
pare and discriminate, to place the different points of a subject in such 
connexion that their likeness or dissimilitude might appear in the most 
marked manner ; in a word, this mode of writing presumes that peculiar 
combination of ingenuity and shrewdness for which the old Athenians 
were so pre-eminently distinguished. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that the habit of speaking in this way had something misleading 
in it, and that this parallelism of the members of a sentence was often 
carried much farther than the natural conditions of thought would have 
prescribed ; especially as a mere formal play with sounds united itself 

* This stnicture of sentences, which occurs principally in narrative, will be 
discussed more at length when we come to Thucydides. 

t The sentences with xdi (ti) — »«), with /uUn — ))» with n (trdn^w) — ^. In 
general, this constitutes the Amxei/jbivti xi^tf. 

I This is the i»«(/K«w«« rwfiws of CflBcilius of Calacte (PhotiuSy Cod, 259), the 
coruinnitat of Cicero. 
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guilty, whether truly or fididy, but wag obliged to leave Athens. From 
this time he occupied himself with commercial transactioiis, which he 
carried oo chiefly in Cyprus, and with endeavours to get recalled from 
banishment ; until, on Uie down&l of the thirty tyrants, he returned to 
his native dtyunder the protection of the genera) amnesty which the 
opposing parties had sworn to observe. Though he was not without 
molestation on account of the old charge, we find him still engaged in 
public affidrs, till at last, being sent as ambassador to Sparta in the 
course of the Corinthian war, in order to negotiate a peace, he was again 
banished by the Athenians because the result of his negotiations was 
nnsatisfaqtory. 

We have three remaining speeches by Andocides : "the first relating to 
his return from exile, and delivered after the restoration of the democracy 
by the overthrow of the Four hundred counsellors ; the second relating to 
the mysteries, and delivered in Ol. 95, 1. bx. 400, in which Andocides 
endeavours to confute the continually reviving chaise with respect to the 
pro£emation of the mysteries, by going back to the origin of the whole 
matter ; the third on the peace with Lacediemon, delivered in Ol. 97, 1. 
B.C. 392, in which 'the orator urges the Athenian assembly to conclude 
peace with the Spartans. The genuineness of the last speech is doubted 
even by the old grammarians : but the speech against Alcibiades, the 
object of which is to get Alcibiades ostracized instead of the orator, is 
undoubtedly spurious. If the speech were genuine it could not have 
been written by Andocides consistently with the well-known circum- 
stances relating to the ostracism of Alcibiades : in that case it must be 
assigned to Phieax, who shared with Alcibiades in the danger of ostra- 
cism ; and this is the opinion of a modern critic :* but the contents and 
form of the speech prove beyond all power of con^tation that it is an 
imitation by some later rhetorician, t 

Although Andocides has been included in the list of the ten celebrated 
orators, he is very inferior to the others in talent and art. I He exhibits 
neither any particular acuteness in treating the great events which are 
referred to in his speeches, nor that precision in the connexion of his 
thoughts which marks all the other writers of this time : yet we must 
give him credit for his freedom from the mannerism into which the more 
distinguished men of the age so easily fell, and also for a sort of natural 
liveliness, which may together be considered as reliques of the austere 
style, as it appears in Antiphon apd Thucydides. § 

♦ Taylor (Lectwtua Lytiaca^ c. VI.), who has not been refuted by Ruhnken and 
Valckenaer.— [See Thirlwall, Hitt, of Greece, III., p. 463.— Ed.] 

f According to Meier, de Andocidis qua vulgo fertur oratione in Alcibiadem, a 
series of programmes of the Unirersity of Halle. 

{ It is surprising that Critias was not rather enrolled among the Ten, but perhaps 
his haying been one of the Thirty stood in his way. Comp. Chap. XXXI. § 4. 

§ The mwtJutfMtn xil^s prevails in Andocides also, but without any striying after 
symmetry of expression. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

{ 1. The life of Thucydides : his training that of the age of Pericles. § 2. His 
new method of treating history. § 3. The consequent distribution and arrange-^ 
nient of his materials, as well in his whole work as,. § 4, in the introduction. 
§ 5. His mode of treating these materials ; his research and criticism. § 6. Ac- 
curacy and, } 7, intellectual character of his history. §} 8, 9. The speeches 
considered as the soul of his history. }} 10, II. His mode of expression and 
the structure of his sentences. 

§ 1. Thucydides, an Athenian of the demtis of Alimtis, wa& bom in 
01. 77, 2. B.C. 471, nine yeai*s after the battle of Salamisi* His father 
Olorus, or Orolus, has a Thracian name, although Thucydides himself 
was an Athenian bom : his mother Hegesipyle bears the same name as 
the Thracian wife of the gteat Miltiades, the conqueror at Marathon ; 
and through her Thucydides was connected with the renowned family of 
the Philaidae. This family from the time of the older Miltiades, who 
lefl Athens during the tyranny of the Pisistratidse and founded a prin- 
cipality of his own in the Thracian Chersonese, had formed alliances 
with the people and princes of that district ; the younger Miltiades, the 
Marathonian victor, had married the daughter of a Thracian king named 
.Orolus; the children of this marriage were Cimon and the younger 
Hegesipyle, the latter of whom married the younger Orolus, probably a 
grandson of the first, who had obtained the rights of citizenship at Athens 
through his connexions ; the son of this marriage was Thucydides. f 

In this way Thucydides belonged to a distinguished and powerful 
femily, possessed of great riches, especially in Thrace. Thucydides 
himself owned some gold-mines in that country, namely, at Scapte-Hyle 

* According to the well known statement of Pamphila (a learned woman of 
Nero's time), cited hy Gellius, N, A. XY., 23. This statement is not impugned 
hy what Thucydides says himself (V., 26), that he was of the right age to obsenre 
the progress of the Peloponnesian war. He might well say this of the period 
between the 40th and 67th years of his life ; for though the fOaxut in reference to 
military service was different, it seems that the ancients placed the age suitable to 
literary labours at a more advanced point than we do. 

t This is the best way of reconciling the statements of Marcellinus {vita ITtucy- 
didis) and Suidas with the well-known historical data. The following is the 
whole genealogy :— - 

Cimon Steaitgcraf, Olorus, Tkracum regulu8* 



AtHca uxor v^ Miltiades Marathon. ^^^ Hegesipyle I. Filius. 



Elpinice. Cimon Hegesipyle II. s^ Olorus II. 

Thucydides. 
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quently, he had excluded eyeryUiing pertaining either to the foreign 
relationB or the internal policy of the different states which did not bear 
upon the great contest for the Hegemony ^ or chief power in Greece : but, 
on the other hand, he has admitted everything, to whatever part of Hellas 
it referred, which was connected with this strife of nations. From the 
first, Thucydides had considered this war as a great event in the history 
of the world, as one which could not be ended without deciding the 
question, whether Athens was to become a great empire, or whether 
she was to be reduced to the condition of an ordinary Greek republic, 
surrounded by many others equally free and equally powerful : he could 
not but see that the peace of Nicias, which was concluded after the first 
ten years of the war, had not really put an end to it ; that it was but 
interrupted by an equivocal and ill-observed armistice, and that it 
broke out afresh during the Sicilian expedition: with the zeal of an 
interested party, and with all the power of truth, he shows that all this 
was one great contest, and that the peace was not a real one.* 

§ 3. Thucydides has distributed and arranged his materials according 
to this conception of his subject. The war itself is divided according to 
the mode in which it was carried on, and which was regulated among 
the Greeks, more than with us, by the seasons of the year : the campaigns 
were limited to the summer; the winter was spent in preparing the 
armaments and in negotiation. As the Greeks had no general sera, and 
as the calendar of each country was arranged according to some peculiar 
cycle, Thucydides takes his chronological dates from the sequence of 
the seasons, and from the state of the corn-lands, which had a consi- 
derable influence on the military proceedings ; such expressions as, 
" when the com was in ear," or " when the com was ripe," t were suffi- 
cient to mark the coherence of events with all needful accuracy. In his 
history of the different campaigns, Thucydides endeavours to avoid 
interruptions to the thread of his narrative : in describing any expedition, 
whether by land or sea, he tries to keep the whole together, and prefers 
to violate the order of time, either by going back or by anticipating 
future events, in order to escape the confusion resulting from continually 
breaking off and beginning again. That long and protracted affairs, like 
the sieges of Potidaea and Platiea, must recur in different parts of the 
history is unavoidable ; indeed it could not be otherwise, even if the 
distribution into summers and winters could have been given up. J For 
transactions like the siege of Potideea cannot be brought to an end in 
a luminous and satisfactory manner without a complete view of the 
position of the belligerent powers, which prevented the besieged from 

* Thucyd. V. 26. f •'i#) Izfi^X^f trirw, i*i^tiinT»t rmi W«», &c. 

X This is in answer to the censures of Dionysius, de Thucydide judicium, c. IX., 
p. 826y Reiske. 
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receiving succour. The careful reader of Thucydides will never be 
disturbed by any violent break in the history : and the event which 
considered as one, was the most momentous in the whole war and 
which the author has invested with the most lively interest,-— namely, 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily, with .its happy commencement and 
ruinous termination, — is told with but few (and those short) digressions.* 
The whole work, if it had been completed, would resolve itself into three 
nearly equal divisions : I. The war up to the peace of Nicias, which 
from the forays of the Spartans under Archidamus is called the Archi* 
damian war ; II. The restless movements among the Greek states after 
the peaee of Nicias, and the commencement of the Sicilian expedition ; 
III. The renewed war with the Peloponnesus, called by the ancients the 
Decelean war, down to the fall of Athens. According to the division 
into books, which, though not made by Thucydides, proceeded from an 
lurangement by some intelligent grammarians, the first third is made up 
of books II. III. IV. ; the second of books V. VI. VII. ; of the third, 
Thucydides himself has completed only one book, the Vlllth. 

§ 4. In discussing the manner in which Thucydides distributed and 
arranged his materials, we have still to speak of the 1st book ; indeed 
this demands a more particular consideration, because its arrangement 
depends less upon the subject itself than upon Thucydides' peculiar 
reflections. The author begins with asserting that the Peloponnesian 
war was the greatest event that had happened within the memory of 
man, and establishes this by a retrospective survey of the more ancient 
history of Greece, including the Persian war. He goes through the 
oldest period, the traditions of the Trojan war, the centuries immediately 
following that event, and, finally, the Persian invasion, and shows that 
all previous undertakings wanted the external resources which were 
brought into play during the Peloponnesian war, because they were 
deficient in two things, — money and a navy,t — which did not arise 
among the Greeks till a late period, and developed themselves only by 
slow degrees. In this way Thucydides applies historically the maxims 
which Pericles had practically impressed upon the Athenians, that 
money and ships, not territory and population, ought to be made the 
basis of their power ; and the Peloponnesian war itself appeared to 
him a great proof of this position, because the Peloponnesians, notwith- 
standing their superiority in extent of country and in the number of their 
free citizens, so long feught with Athens at a disadvantage till their 
alliance with Persia had furnished them with abundant pecuniaiy re- 
sources, and thus enabled them to collect and maintain a considerable 

* How happily even these digressions are interwoven with the narrative of the 
Sicilian expedition ; e. ff., the calamities produced at Athens by the occupation of 
Decelea, and the hbjrrihle massacre at Mycalessus by the Thracian mercenaries 
(Thucyd. Vll. 27 — 30). t X^f**'^* »«^ nufuxiv. 
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Xenophon : only wc nwut not seek to raise any doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the Vlllth book ; all that we are entitled to do is to explain, on 
this hypothesis, certain differences in the composition, and to infer from 
this that the work wanU the last touches of the master's hand.* 

§ 6. We cannot £>rm any opinion as to the manner in which Thucy- 
dides collected, compared, examined, and put together his materials, for 
the oral traditions of the time are lost : but, if perfect clearness in 
the narrative; if the consistency of every detail as well with other parts 
of the history as with all we know from other sources of the state of 
affidrs at that time ; if the harmony of all that he tells with the laws ai 
nature and with the known characters of the persons of whom he writes ; 
if all this furnishes a security for the truth and fidelity of an historian, we 
have this guarantee in its most ample form in the work of Thucydides. 
The ancients, who were very strict in estimating the characters of their 
own historians, and who had questioned the veracity of most of them, 
are unanimous in recognizing the accuracy and trustworthiness of Thucy- 
dides, and the plan of his work, considered in the spirit of a rhetorician 
of the time, fully justifies his principle of keeping to a statement of the 
truth : even the singular reproach that he has chosen too melancholy a 
subject, and that he has not considered the glory of his countrymen in 
this selection, becomes, when properly considered, an encomium on his 
strict historical fidelity. The deviations of later historians, especially 
Diodorus and Plutarch, upon close scrutiny, confirm the accuracy of 
Thucydides ; t and, in all the points of contact between them, in charac- 
terizing the statesmen of the day and in describing the position of Athens 
at different times, Thucydides and Aristophanes have all the agreement 
which we could expect between the bold caricatures of the comedian and 
the accurate pictures of the historian. Indeed we will venture to say, 
that there is no period of history which stands before us with the same 
distinctness with which the first twenty-one years of the Peloponnesian 
war are presented to us in the work of Thucydides, where we are led 
through every circumstance in all its essential details, in its grounds and 
occasion, in its progress and results, with the utmost confidence in the 
guiding hand of the historian. The only thing similar to it in Roman 
history is Sallust's accoimt of the Jugurthan war and of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. The remains of Tacitus' contemporary history (the His- 
toritB^y although equally complete in the details, are very inferior in 
clear and definite narratives of fact. Tacitus hastens from one exciting 
occurrence to another, without waiting to give an adequate account of 

* On the speeches vanting in this book, see below, (11. 

t Diodorus, in the history of the period between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, though he adopts the annalistic mode of reckoning, is far from being as exact 
AS Thucydides, who only gires a few notes of time. AU that we can use in Diodorus 
is his leading dates, successions of kings, years of the deaUis of indiyiduals, ^c. 
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the more common events connected with tliem.* Thucydides him- 
self designed his work for those who wish to learn the truth of what 
has happened, and to know what is most for their interest in reference 
to the similar cases, which, according to the course of human aflFairs, 
must again occur ; for such persons Thucydides bequeaths his book 
as a lasting study. f In this there is an early indication of the 
tendency to pragmatical history, in which the chief object was the train- 
ing of generals and statesmen, — in a word, the practical application of 
the work ; while the narration of events was regarded as merely a means 
to an end : such a pragmatical history we shall find in the later ages of 
ancient literature. 

§ 7. Thucydides would never have been able to attain this truth and 
clearness in his history had he contented himself with merely setting 
down the simple testimonies of eye-witnesses, who described what they 
saw and felt, and had only inserted here and there his own views and 
reasonings. Its credibility rests mainly on the circumstance, that 
Thucydides, as well by education as by his natural abilities, was 
capable of inferring, from th^ conduct of the persons who figure in his 
history, the motives which actuated them on every occasion. It is only 
m particular cases, where he expressly mentions his doubts, that Thucy- 
dides lea^s us in the dark with regard ' to the motives of the persons 
whose actions he describes ; and he gives us these motives, not as matter 
of supposition and conjecture, but as matter of fact. As an honest 
and conscientious man, he could not have done this unless he had 
been convinced that these views and considerations, and these alone, 
had guided the persons in question. Thucydides very seldom delivers 
his own opinion, as such ; still more rarely does he pronounce sentence 
on the morality or immorality of a given action. Every person who 
appears in this history has a strongly marked character, and the more 
significant his share in the main action, so much the more clearly is he 
stamped with the mark of individuality; and though we cannot but 
admire the skill and power with which Thucydides is able to sum up in 
a few words the characters of certain individuals, such as Themistocles, 
Pericles, Brasidas, Nicias, Alcibiades, yet we must admire still more the 
nicety with which he has kept up and carried out all the characters, iii 
every feature of their actions, and of the thoughts and opinions which 
guided them.J ' 

* For instance, it is extremely difficult to get an entirely clear conception of thfj 
war in Upper-Italy, between the partisans of Otho and Yitellius. 

t This is tHe meaning of the celebrated »tv/jm U &v, I. 22 : it does not mean an 
everlasting memorial or monument. Thucydides opposes his work, which people 
were to keep by them and read over and over again, to a composition which was. 
designed to gratify an audience on one occasion only. 

X Marcellinus calls Thucydides limt hioyp^tt^pn^Bu* as Sophocles, among the poets, 
was also renowned for the h^axatuu 

Vol. II. H 
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§ 8. The most decided and the boldest proof whieh Thucydides has 
given of hia intention to set forth the events of the war in all their secret 
workings, is manifested in that part of his history which is most pecu- 
liarly his own — the speeches. It is true that these speeches, given in 
the words of the speakers, are much more natural to an ancient historian 
than they would be to one at the present day. Speeches delivered in the 
public assembly, in federal meetings, or before the army, were often, by 
virtue of the consequences springing from them, important events, and 
at the same time so public, that nothing but the infirmities of human 
memory could prevent them from being preserved and communicated 
to others. Hence it came to pass, that the Greeks, who in the greater 
liveliness of their disposition were accustomed to look to the form as well 
as to the substance of every public communication, in relating the circum* 
stance were. not content with giving an abstract of the subject of the 
speech, or the opinions of the speaker in their own words, but introduced 
the orator himself as speaking. As in such a case, the narrator supplied 
a good deal from his own head, when his memory could not make good 
the deficiency ; so Thucydides does not give us an exact report of the 
speeches which he introduces, because he could not have recollected per- 
fectly even those which he heard himself. He explains his own inten- 
tion in this matter, by telling us that he endeavoured to keep as closely 
as possible to the true report of what was actually said ; but, when this 
was unattainable, he had made the parties speak what was most to the 
purpose in reference to the matter in hand.* We must, however, go a 
step further than Thucydides, and concede to him greater freedom from 
literal tradition than he was perhaps conscious of himself. The speeches 
in Thucydides cont^n a sum of the motives and causes which led to 
the principal transac^ons ; namely, the opinions of individuals and of the 
different parties in a state, from which these transactions sprung. 
Speeches are introduced whenever he thinks it necessary to introduce 
such a developement of causes : when there is no such necessity, the 
speeches are omitted ; though perhaps just as many were actually deli- 
vered in the one case as in the other. Accordingly the speeches 
which he has given contain, in a summary form, much that was 
really spoken on various occasions; as, for instance, in the second 
debate in the Athenian assembly about the mode of treating the con- 
quered Mitylenseans, in which the decree that was really acted on was 
passed by the people ; in this the opinions of the opposing parties — ^the 
violently tyrannical, and the milder and more humane paity — are pour- 
trayed in the speeches of Cleon and Diodotus, though Cleon had, the 
day before, carried the first inhuman decree against the Mitylen»aiis,t 
and in so doing had doubtless said much in support of his motion which 

* T» iiovra /juuKt^ra, Thucyd. L 22- . t Thucyd. IIL 36- 
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Thucydides has probably introduced into his speech in the second day's 
debate.* In one passage, Thucydides gives us a dialogue instead of a 
speech^ because the circumstances scarcely admitted of any public 
harangue :; this occurs in the negotiations between the Athenians and the 
council of Meks^ before the Athenian attack upon this Dorian island, 
after the peace of Nicias: but Thucydides takes this opportunity of 
stating the point at which the Athenians had arrived in the grasping,^ 
selfish, and tjTFannical policy, which guided their, dealings with the minor 
states, t 

§ 9. It is unnecessary to mention that we must not look for any 
mimic representation in the speeches of Thucydides, any attempt to 
depict the mode of speaking peculiar to different nations and individuals ; 
if he had done this, his whole work would have lost its unity of tone and 
its harmony of colouring. Thucydides goes into the characteristics of 
the persons whom he introduces as speaking, only so far as the general 
law of his history permits. In setting forth the views of his speakers^ 
he has regard to their character, not only in the contents and subject 
of the speeches which he assigns to them, but also in the mode in which 
he devebpes and coni^ects their thoughts. To take th^ first book alone, 
we have admirable pictures of the Corcyraeans, who only maintain the 
mutual advantages resulting from their alliance with Athens; of the 
Corinthians, who rely in some degree on moral grouipds ; of the discre- 
tion, mature wisdom, and noble simplicity of the excellent Archidamus ; 
and of the haughty self-confidence of the Ephor Sthenelaidas, a Spartan 
of the lower order : the tone of the composition agrees entirely with the 
views and fundamental ideas of their speeches ; as, for instance, t&e 
searching copiousness of Archidamus and the cutting brevity of Sthene- 
laidas. The chief concern of Thucydides in the composition of these 
speeches was to exhibit the principles which guided the conduct of the 
persons of whom he is writing, and to allow their opinions to exhibit^ 
confirm, and justify or exculpate themselves. This i? done with such 
intrinsic truth and consistency,^ the historian identifies himself so entirely 
with the characters which he describes, and gives such support and 
plausibility to their views and sentiments, that we may be sure that the 

* The speeches olten stand in a relation ta one another which could not hare 
heen justified hy existing circumstances. Thus, the speech of the Corinthians 
in I. 120 seqq., is a direct answer to the speech of Archidamus in the Spartan 
assembly, and to that of Pericles at Athens, although the Corinthians did not hear 
either of them. The reason of this relation is, that the speech of the Corinthians 
expresses the hopes of victory entertained by one portion of the Peloponnesians, 
while Archidamus and Pericles view the unfavourable position of the Peloponnese 
with equal clearness, but from different points of yiew. Compare also the remarks 
on the speeches of Pericles in Chap. XXXI. 

t Dionysius says (de TkHcyd, judic., p. 910), that the principles unfolded in this 
dialogue are suited to barbarians and not to Athenians, and blames Thucydides 
most violently for introducing them : but these were really the principles on which 
the Athenians acted. 

H 2 
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persons themselves could not have pleaded their own cause better under 
the immediate influence of their interests and passions. It must indeed 
be allowed, that this wonderful quality of the historian is partly due to 
the sophistical exercises, which taught the arc of speaking for both 
parties, for the bad as well as the good; but the application which 
Thucydides made of this art was the best and most beneficial that could 
be conceived ; and it is obvious, that there can be no true history unless 
we presume such a faculty of assuming the characters of the persons 
described, and giving some kind of justification to the most opposite 
opinions, for without this the force of opinions can never be adequately 
represented. Thucydides developes the principles which guided the 
Athenians in their dealings with their allies with such a consistent 
train of reasoning, that we are almost compelled to assent to the truth 
of the argument. In a series of speeches, occurring in very different 
parts of the history, but so connected with one another that we cannot 
fail to recognize in them a continuation of the same reasoning and a 
progressive confirmation of those principles, the Athenians show that 
they did not gain their power by violence, but were compelled by the 
force of circumstances to give it the form of a protectorate ; that in the 
existing state of things they could not relinquish this protectorate without 
hazarding their own existence ; that as this protectorate had become a 
tyranny, it must be maintained by vigour and severity ; that humanity 
and equity could only be appealed to in dealings with an equal, who had 
an opportunity of requiting benefits conferred upon him ;* till at last, in 
the dialogue with the Melians, the Athenians assert the right of the 
stronger as a law of nature, and rest their demand, that the Melians 
should become subject to them, on this principle alone. " We desire 
and do," say they, " only what is consistent with all that men conceive 
of the gods and desire for themselves. For as we believe it of the gods, 
so we clearly perceive in the case of men, that all who have the power 
are constrained by a necessity of nature to govern and command. We 
did not invent this law, nor were we the first to avail ourselves of it ; 
but since we have received it as a law already established and in full 
force, and since we shall leave it as a perpetual inheritance to those who 
come after us, we intend, on the present occasion, to act in accordance 
with it, because we know that you and all others would act in the same 
manner if you possessed the same power." f These principles, according 
to which no doubt Greeks and other men had acted before them, though 
perhaps under some cloak or disguise of justice, are so coolly propounded 

• Thucyd. III. 37. 40. This is said by Cleon, who, in the case in question, 
was defeated by the more humane party of Diodotus ; but this exception, made in 
the case of the Mitylenieans, remained an exception in favour of humanity ; as a 
general rule, the spirit of Cleon predominated in the foreign policy of Athens. 

f Thucyd. V. 105, according to Dr. Arnold's correct interpretation. 
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by the historian in this dialogue, he has delivered them so calmly and 
dispassionately, so absolutely without any expression of his own opinion 
to the contrary, that we are almost led to believe that Thucydides 
recognized the right of the strongest as the only rule of politics. 
But there is clearly a wide diflFerence between the modes of thinking 
and acting which Thucydides describes with such indifference as pre- 
valent in Athens, and his own convictions as to what was for the 
advantage of mankind in general and of his own countrymen in par- 
ticular. How little Thucydides, as an honest man, approved of the 
maxims of Athenian policy established in his own time, is clear from his 
striking and instructive picture of the changes which took place in the 
political conduct of the different states after the first years of the war, in 
consequence chiefly of the domestic strife of factions — cnanges which 
Thucydides never intended to represent as beneficial, for he says of them, 
that " simplicity of character, which is the principal ingredient in a noble 
nature, was in those days ridiculed and banished from the world." * 
The panegyric on the Athenian democracy and on their mode of living, 
which occurs chiefly in the funeral oration of Pericles, is modified consi- 
derably by the assertion of Thucydides, that the government of the Five- 
thousand was the best administered constitution which the Athenians had 
enjoyed in his time ;t and also by the incidental remark that the Lace- 
dseraonians and Chians alone, so far as he knew, were the only people 
who had been able to unite moderation and discretion with their good 
fortune. t And thus, in general, we must draw a distinction between the 
sound and serious morality of Thucydides and the impartial love of truth, 
which led him to paint the world as it was ; and we must not deny 
him a deep religious feeling, because his plan was to describe human 
affairs according to their relation of cause and effect ; and because, while 
he took account of the belief of others as a motive of their actions, he 
does not obtrude his own belief on the subject. Religion, mythology, and 
poetry, are subjects which Thucydides, with a somewhat partial view of the 
matter, § sets aside as foreign to the business of a historian ; and we may 
justly regard him s^s the Anaxagoras of history, for he has detached the 
workings of Providence from the chain of causes which influence the 
life of man as distinctly and decidedly as the Ionian philosopher separated 
the vove from the powers which operate on the material world. ||, 

§ 10. The style and peculiar diction of Thucydides are; so closely 

* III. 83 : TO tvnhf, oZ re ytvveuev TXtT^rav fjutrlx**x xarayikaer^v fi^tttlfffir), 

t Thucyd. VIII. 97. + Thucyd. VIII. 24. 

§ It would be easy to show that Thucydides sets too low a iralue on. the otcl 
civilization of Greece j and, in general, the first part of the first book, the introduc- 
tion properly so called, as it is written to establish a general proposition for which 
Thucydides pleads as an advocate, does not exhibit those unprejudiced views fo^ 
which the main part of the workjs so peculiarly distinguished. 

II See Vol. I., p. 247. 
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connected with the character of his history, and are so remarkable in 
themselves, that we cannot but make an attempt, notwithstanding the 
necessary brevity of this sketch, to set them before the reader in their 
main features. 

We think we have already approximated to a right conception of this 
peculiar style, in the remark, that in Thucydides the concise and pr^- 
nant oratory of Pericles was combined with the antique and vigorous but 
artificial style of Antiphon's rhetoric. 

In the use of words, Thucydides is distinct and precise, and every 
word which he uses is significant and exprescdve. Even in him this 
degenerates, in some passages, into an attempt to make distinctions, after 
the manner of Prodicus, in the use of nearly synonymous words. * 

This defiKiteness of expression is aided by great copiousness of 
diction, and in this, Thucydides, Hke Antiphon, uses a great number 
of antique, poetical words, not for the mere purpose of ornament, as is 
the case with Grorgias, but because the language of the day sanctioned 
the use of these pithy and expressive phrases, f In his dialect, Thucy- 
dides kept closer to the old Attic forms than his contemporaries among 
the comic poets. | 

Similarly, the constructions in Thucydides are marked by a freedom, 
which, on the whole, is more suitable to antique poetry than to prose ; 
and this has enabled him to form connexions of ideas, without an admix- 
ture of superfluous words, which disturb the connexion, and, conse- 
quently, with greater distinctness than would be possible with more 
limited and regular constructions. An instance of this is the liberty of 
construing verbal-nouns in the same way as the verbs from which they 
ar6 derived. § These, and other things of the same kind, produce that 
rapidity of description^ as the ancients call it,|| which hits the mark at 
once. 

In the order of the words, too, Thucydides takes a liberty which is 
generally conceded to poets alone ; inasmuch as he sometimes arranges 
the ideas rather according to their real connexion or contrast than 
according to the grammatical construction. % 

* 1.69^ 11.62; III. 16.39. 

t These expressions, which had become obsolete in the mean time, were called 
in later times y\Z«rrtu ; hence, Dionysius complains of the yXjinrirnfjmvMh in the 
style of Thucydides. 

t See Chap. XXYJI. at the end. 

§ This is the origin of such expressions as the following : ii «v <n^m/x'^'ft " the 
circumstance that a hostile city was not surroimded by walls of circumyallatioa ;*• 
TO tthro if^i avafrtm thi^ ^tc^jum, ** the case in which every indiyidual, eacfh for 
himself, entertains the same opinion ;** ^ Axaivptift ievXtU (not the same as A»»Jw»#f ), 
** a state of slavery in which one can live comfortably and free from all appre- 
hensions.'* 

^ As in III. 39: fAtra. rSv ^oXt/jneariratv hfjueis n-avrtf ita^^T^tu, where the 
first words are placed together for the sake of contrast. 
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In the connection of his sentences there is sometimes an inequality and 
harshness,* very difi^rent from the smooth and pofished style of later 
times. Moreover h^. does not avoid using different grammatical forms 
(cases and moods)L ^. the corresponding members of the sentence, t or 
allowing n^id -changes in the grammatical structure, which are often not 
expressly indicated but tacitly introduced, an expression required by the 
sentence being supplied from another similar one. % 

§ 11. The structure of periods invThucydides, like that of Antiphonv. 
stands half-way between the* loose connexion, of .sentences in the Ionian 
writers and the periodic style wiiich subsequently develc^)ed itself at 
Athens. The greater power and energy in the combination of thoughts 
is manifested by the greater length of the sentences. In Thucydides 
there are two species of periods, which are both of them equally charac- 
teristic of hia style. In one of them,, which may be termed the descend- 
ing periodyihe action, or result, is placed first, and is immediately 
followed by the causes or motives expressed by causal-sentences, or 
participles, which are- again confirmed by similar forma of speech. § 
The other form, the ascending period, begins with the primary cir- 
cumstances, jdeveloping from them all sorts of conjsequences, or re- 
flexions referring to them, and concludes, often after a long chain of 
consequences, with the result, the determination, or .the action itself. || 
Both descriptions of periods produce a feeling of di|&culty, and require 
to be read twice in order to be understood clearly 'an4 in all respects; 
it is possible to make them more immediately intelligible, more con- 
venient and pleasant to read, by breaking them up into the smaller 
clauses suggested by the pauses in the sentence ; but. then we shall be 
forced to confess that when the difficulty is onqe overcome, the form 
chosen by- Thucydides conveys the strongest impression of a unity of 
thought and 0, combined working of every part to produce one result: 

This mode of constructing the sentence is peculiar to the historical 
style of Thueydides : but he resembles the other writers of the i^e in 

f e. ff., when he connects by Mmi two different constnictiona of cases, as the 
grounds of an action, or when, after the same final or conditional particle, he places, 
first the conjunctive, and then the optative, in which the distinction is obvious. — 
[See Arnold's Thucydides, III. 22.--Ed.] 

X The vxniJM ir^of ri ntfJbtuvitfMvn, also the ««•• Mtwv, is very common in Thucy- 
dides. ' - 

§ Examples;^ LI : B»»xviihis llftiy^»4"' •.t.X.I. 25 r K^^U^m Jl^ Jutrk ri VtKattnt-^ 
^^wr« iroi^tftMr and everywhere, 

II Examples, I. 2 : rnt yk^ ifA^t^mg x.r.X. I. 58 : TUriUuaTm )i v-ifA^afrtf ».r.X» 
IV. 73, 74 : w ya^ Mtymfig — l^x^vreu. It is interesting to observe how Dionysius 
{de Thttcyd. jmUc., p. 872) subjects these ascending perjods to his criticism, aui 
resolves them into more intelligible and pleasing, but less vigorous forms, by 
taking out of the middle a number of the subordinate clauses and adding them, bj 
way of appendix, at the end. Antiphon resembles Thucydides in this particulai^ 
also ; e, g, in the sentence {Tetral, I. «. § 6) : U raXa/w yap ».r.}.. 
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the symmetrical structure which prevails in his speeches, in separating 
and contrasting the different ideas, in comparing and discriminating, in 
looking backwards and forwards at the same time, and so producing a 
sort of equilibrium both in the diction and in the thoughts. As we have 
already said, in speaking of Antiphon, this antithetical style is not mere 
mannerism; it is a natural product of the acuteness of the people 
of Attica ; but at the same time it is not to be denied, that under 
the influence of the sophistical rhetoric it degenerated into a sort of 
mannerism ; and Thucydides himself is full of artifices of such a nature 
that we are sometimes at a loss whether we are to admire his refined dis- 
crimination, or wonder at his antique and affected ornaments, — especially 
when the outward graces of Isocola, Homosoteleuta, Parecheses^ &c#, are 
superadded to the real contrasts of thoughts and ideas.* 

On the other hand, Thucydides, even more than Antiphon, is free 
from all those irregularities of diction which proceed from passion or 
dissimulation ; he is conspicuous for a sort of equable tranquillity, which 
cannot be better described than by comparing it to that sublime serenity 
of soul which marks the features of all the gods and heroes sculptured 
by Phidias and his school. It is not an imperfection of language, it is 
rather a mark of dignity, which predominates in every expression, and 
which, even in the most perilous straits which necessarily called into play 
every passion and emotion — fear and anguish, indignation and hatred — 
even in these cases, bids the speaker maintain a tone of moderation and re- 
flexion, and, above all, constrains him to content himself with a plain and 
impressive statement of the affair which he has in hand. What passionate 
declamation a later rhetoriciim would have put into the mouths of the 
Theban and Platsean orators, when the latter are pleadmg for life and 
death against the former before the Spartans, and yet Thucydides intro- 
duces only one burst of emotion : *' Have you not don^ a dreadfiil 

deed?"t 

It will readily be imagined, on the slightest comparison between these 
speeches and those of Lysias, how strange this style and this eloquence 
— ^with its fulness of thoughts, its terse and nervous diction, and its con- 
nexions of sentences not to be understood without the closest attention — 
must have appeared to the Athenians, even at the time when the work 

♦ As when Thucydides says (IV. 61); ,7 r' l^UXnr^i t&«r^i«-«f &lim»i 
IXfiivTMgf tvKiyan A^^axTti AirSaviv t. c, "and thuB those who with specious 
pretexts came here on an unjust invitation, will he sent away on good grounds 
without having effected their ohject." We have other examples in I. 77. 144 ; 
III. 38. 57. 82; IV. 108. The old rhetoricians often speak of these ^^^ftMra rnt 
Xllms in Thucydides ; Dionysius thinks them MteaxiJif,, puerUia, Compare Aulus 
Gellius. N, A.y XVIII. 8. r-c »/- v 

t Hut w 3«/»« il^ywh ; III. 66. There is a good deal more liveliness and cheer- 
fulness (prohably intended to characterize the speaker) in the oration of Athena- 
goras, the leader of the democratic party at Syracuse. (Thucyd. VI. 38, 39.) 
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of Thucydides first began to attract notice. In reference to the speeches, 
Cratippus — a continuer of the history — ^was perhaps right when he as- 
signed, as a reason for the omission of speeches in the Vlllth book, that 
Thucydides found them no longer suited to the prevailing taste.* Even 
at that time these speeches must- have produced much the same effect 
upon the Attic taste as that which Cicero, at a later period, endeavoured 
to convey to the Romans, by comparing the style of Thucydides with 
old, sour, and heavy Falemian.t Thucydides was scarcely easier to the 
later Greeks and Romans than he is to the Greek scholars of the present 
time ; nay, when Cicero declares that he 6nds the speeches in his history 
almost uninteUigible, modem philologers may well congratulate them* 
selves that they have surmounted all these difficulties, and left scarcely 
anything in them unexplained or misunderstood* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

§ 1. Events which followed the Peloponnesian war. The adventures of Lysias. 
Leading epochs of his life. § 2. The earlier sophistical rhetoric of Lysiaa. § 3. 
The style of this rhetoric preserved in his later panegyrical speeche». § 4. Change 
in the oratory of Lysias produced by his own impulses and by his employment 
as a writer of speeches for private individuals. § 5. Analysis of bis speech 
against Agoratus. § 6. General view of his extant orations. 

§ 1. The Peloponnesian war, terminating, as it did, after enormous and 
unexampled military efforts, in the downfall of the power of Athens, 
was succeeded by a period of exhaustion and repose. Freedom and 
democracy were indeed restored by Thrasybulus and his party, but 
Athens had ceased to be the capital of a great empire, the sovereign of 
the sea and of the coasts ; and it was only by the prudence of Conon that 
she recovered even a part of her former afupremacy. The fine arts which, 
in the time of Pericles, had been carried to such perfection by Phidias 
and his school, were checked in their further progress ; and did not 
resume their former vigour till a generation later (01. 102. b.c. 372), 
when they sprung up into new life in the later Attic school of Praxiteles. 
Poetry, in the later tragedy and in the dithyramb, degenerated more and 

* Cratippus, apud Dionya, de Thucyd. judic,, c. XYI., p. 847 : rMf «««v«iw/« 
t Cicero, Brutus 83, § 288. 
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more into liietorical casuistry or empty bombast. That higher energy, 
which results from a consciousness of real greatness, seemed to have 
vanished from the arts, as it did from the active life of man. 

And yet it was at this very time that prose liteiature, freed from the 
fetters which had bound it hitherto, -b^an a new career* which led to 
its fairest developement Lysias and Isocrate^^ (the two young men 
whom Socrates opposes* one to another in Plato^s PfuedntSy bitterly 
reproaching the former, and forming the most briUiant expectations with 
regard to the latter) gave an entirely new form to omtory by the happy 
alterations which they, in different ways, introduced into the old prose 
style. 

Lysias was descended from a family of distinction at Syracuse. His 
father, Cephalus, was persuaded by Pericles to settle at Athens, where 
he lived 30 years :* he is introduced in Plato's Republic^ about the year 
01. 92, 2. B.C. 411,t as a very old man, respected and loved by all 
about him. When the great colony of Thurii was founded by an uxioB 
of nearly all Grreeee (01. 84, 1. b.c. 444), lysias went thither, along 
with his eldest brother Polemarchus, in order to take possession of the 
lot assigned to his family ; at that time he was only 15 years old. At 
Thurii he devoted himself to rhetoric, as taught in the school of the 
Sicilian Sophists ; his instructors were the well-known Tisias, and another 
Syracusan, named Nicias. He did not return to Athens till 01. 92, 1. 
B c. 412, and lived there some few years in the house of his father 
Cephalus, till he set up for himself as a professed Sophist. I Although 
he did not enjoy the rights of citizenship at Athens, but was merely a 
resident alien, § he and his whole family were warmly engaged in favour 
of the democracy. On this account^ the Thirty compelled his brother 
PolemarchuB to drink the cup of hemlock,, and Lysias only escaped the 
rage of the tyrants by flying to Megara. He was thus all the more ready 
to aid Thrasybulus a^d the other champions of freedom at Phyle with the 
remains of his property, and forwarded with all his might the restoration 
of democracy at Athens. || 

He waa now once more settled at Athens as proprietor of a shield- 
manufactory, al^o tieaching rhetoric after the manner of the Sophists, 

* See- Lysias, in Eratosth., § 4. 

t According to the date of the Republic, as fixed by Bockh in two Programmes 
of the lifniyersity of Berlin for the years 1838 and 183k 

X fttwiai • ftptmf is mentioned in the speech against Nesra (p. 1352 Beiske), 
and tiiere id Ho doubt that the orator is meant. 

§ VkfMtH' Thrasybulus wished to haye made faim a citizen, but circumstaaces 
did not favour his design, and the orator remained an irgriXng, one of a priviTeged 
class among the juuiroiK^u As l^trtXtTg the family had, before the time of the Thirty, 
served as- choregi, like the citizens; 

II With' an obvious manifestation of personal interest, Lysias (in his funeral 
oration^ } 66) commemorates the strangers, f. e. the resident aliens^. who feU fighting 
in the Feirteus by the side of the liberators of Athens* 
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when a new career was opened to him by an event which touched him 
Very nearly. Eratosthenes, one of the Thirty, wished to avail himself 
of the advantage granted to the Thirty Tyrants under the general am- 
nesty, namely, that it should extend to them also, if they would submit 
to a public inquiry, and «o clear themselves of «ll guilt. Eratosthenes 
relied on having belonged to the more moderate party of Theramenes, 
who, on account of his greater leniency, ^ad fallen a victim to the more 
energetic and violent Critias. And yet^ it' was this very Eratosthenes 
who had, in accordance with a decree of the Thirty, arrested Polemarchus 
in the open street, carried him off to prison, and accomplished his 
judicial murder. When his condudt was submitted to public investi- 
gation,* Lysias came forward in perdon as his accuser, although, as he 
says himself^ he had never before been in court, either on his own busi^ 
ness or on that of any other person, t He attacks Eratosthenes, in the 
first instance, on accoimt of his participation in the death of Pole- 
marchus and the other misfortunes which he had^ brought upon his 
family ; and then enters on the whole career and public life of Erato- 
sthenes, who had also belonged to the Four-hundred, and was one of the 
Five Ephori whom the HetcericBy or secret associations, got elected after 
the battle of iEgospotami : and in this he maintains, that Theramenes, 
whose leniency and moderation had been so much extolled, had, by his 
intrigues, been a principal cause of idl the calamities that had befallen 
the state. The whole speech is pervaded by a feeling of the strongest 
conviction, and by that natural warmth which we should expect in the 
case of a subject so immediately affecting the speaker. He concludes 
with a most vehement appeal to the judges : '* I shall desist from any 
further accusations; ye have heard, seen, and experienced : — ye know ! — 
decide then !" 

§ 2. This speech forms a great epoch in the life of Lysias, in his 
employments and studies, in the style of his oratory, and, we may add, 
in the whole history of Attic prose. Up to that time, Lysias had prac* 
tised rhetoric merely as a Sophist of the Sicilian school, instructing the 
young and composing school- exercises. The peculiarity and manner- 
ism, which must have naturally resulted from such an application of 
eloquence, were the less likely to be escaped in the case of Lysias, as he 
was entirely under the influence of the school which had produced 
Gorgias. Lysias shared with Gorgias in the endeavour to evince the 
power of oratory, by giving probability to the improbable, and credibility 
to the incredible ; hence resulted a love of paradox, and an unnatural and 
forced arrangement of the materials, excessive artifme of ornament in the 
details, and a total want of that natural earnestness which springs from 
conviction and a feeling of truth. The difference between these 
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teachers of rhetoric consisted in this one feature: that Gk)rgia8, who 
had naturally a taste for smart and glittering ornaments, went much 
farther than Lysias in the attempt to charm the ear with euphonies, 
to captivate the imagination with splendid diction, and to blind the 
understanding with the magic of oratory : whereas Lysias (who was, at 
the bottom, a man of good, plain common sense, and who had imbibed 
(the shrewdness and refinement of an Attic mind by his constant intercourse 
with the Athenians, having belonged to their party even at Thurii ,♦) 
combined, with the usual arts of sophistic oratory, more of his own 
peculiarities — more of subtle novelty in the conception, and more of 
terseness and vigour in the expression. 

We derive this notion of the earlier style of Lysias principally from 
Plato^s Phadrus^ one of the earliest works of that great philosopher, t 
the object of which is to exalt the genuine love of truth high above that 
sporting with thoughts and words to which the Sophists confined them- 
selves. The dialogue introduces us to Pheedrus, a young friend of 
Socrates, whom an essay of Lysias has filled with enthusiastic admiration. 
This essay he reads to Socrates at his request, and partly by serious 
argument, partly by a more sportive vein of reasoning, is led to recognize 
the nothingness of this sort of oratory. It is probable that Plato 
did not borrow the essay in question immediately from Lysias, but 
composed it himself, in order to give a comprehensive specimen of the 
faults which he wished to point out. Its theme is, to persuade a beauti- 
ful youth that he should bestow his affections upon one who loved him 
not,, rather than upon a lover.. As the subject of the essay is quite of a 
sophistic nature, so the essay itself is merely the product of an inventive 
genius, totally devoid of spirit and earnestness. The arguments are 
brought forward one after the other with the greatest exactness, but there 
is no unity of thought, no general comprehension of ideas, no necessary 
connexion of one part with the other ; nor are the different members 
grouped and massed together so as to form one consistent whole : hence, 
the wearisome monotony of conjunctions by which the sentences are 
linked together. X The prevalent collocation is the antithesis tricked out 
with all its old-fashioned ornaments, the Isocola^ Homceoteleuta, &c. § 
The diction is free from the poetic ostentation of Gorgias ; but it is so 

» 

* Lysias left Thurii wlien, after the failure of the Sicilian expedition, the Lace- 
dsmonian party there got the upper hand, and domineered over the Athenian 
colonists. 

t According to the old tradition, it was written hefore the death of Socrates 
(01. 95, 1. B.C. 399). 

% In this short essay, three sentences begin with Ifn ^c. .., and four with »«) 
fAiv )q . . • 

} In the passages (p* 233) : Uuwt yk^ »m (a) iytt^wwrt, ««) (b) aMtkao^rattrs, 
itai (c) reif St/(«; 9t%9Vft, »«f («) fAeiXivra ^ffi^^wrtu, tut) (/3) gu» IXtt^ig'Ttiv X'^^* tlrcvrmt, 
»eu (y) 9'«XA.« aya^d tivrtTi ^S^tvrtu, the sentences «, 0, y are manifestly divided, 
into three only for the sake of an equipoise of homasoteleuta. 
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carefully formed, and with so many artificial turns, that we are at once 
struck with the labour which such a school-exercise must have cost the 
writer. 

§ 3. In the extant collection of the works of Lysias we have no 
school- exercise (fieXerri) of .this kind, and, generally, no speech anterior 
in date to the accusation of Eratosthenes : we have only those works 
which he composed in his riper years, and which exhibit the more 
matured taste of their author.* Among these, however, there is one 
which presents traces of his earlier declamation ; the reason of which is 
to be sought in the diflference of subject. The Funeral Oration for the 
Athenians who fell in the Corinthian war, which was written by Lysias 
after 01. 96, 3. b.c. 394, but could hardly have been delivered in public, 
belongs to a class of speeches formally distinguished from the delibera- 
tive f and judicial* orations, because it was not designed to produce 
any practical result. On this very account, the sort of speeches to 
which we refer, and which are called " speeches for display," " show- 
speeches," § were removed from the influence of the impulses which 
imparted a freer and more natural movement to orations of the prac- 
tical kind. They were particularly cultivated by the Sophists, who 
professed to be able to praise and blame everything; and, even after 
the time of the Thirty, they retained their sophistic form. Such a work 
is the Epitaphius of Lysias. This oration, following the fashion of such 
" show-speeches" (lirihl^eLQ)^ goes through the historical and mythical 
ages, stringing together the great deeds of the Athenians in chronological 
order ; dwelling at great length on the mythical proofs of Athenian 
bravery and humanity, such as their war with the Amazons, their exer- 
tions in obtaining the sepulture of the heroes who fell at Thebes, and 
their reception of the Heracleidse ; then recomiting the exploits of the 
Athenians during the Persian invasion ; but passing rapidly over the 
Peloponnesian war; — in direct contrast to the plan of Thucydides ; — ^and 
in general laying the greatest stress on those topics which were most 
adapted for panegyrical declamation. || These ideas are worked out in 
so forced and artificial a manner, that we cannot wonder at those scholars 
who have failed to recognize in this speech the same Lysias that we find 
in the judicial orations. The whole essay is pervaded by a regular 

♦ With the exception, as it seems, of the sin^lar little speech, ir^og vous trvfow 
trutffvus xetxa\oytMv, which is neither a judicial speech nor yet a mere f^txirfi. It 
seems to be based upon real occurrences, but is altogether sophistical in the 
execution. It is a tract in which Lysias renounces the friendship of those with 
whom he had been on terms of intimacy and friendship. 

f rvfi^ovXtvriKov yivof, deliberativum genus, 

X liKetftxht judictale genus, § l«n5i/*T/««», ^aitttyv^ixh yUog, 

II The only passage in which he evinces any real interest in his subject is that 
in which he extols those who put down the tyranny of the Thirty, and among 
them, the strangers who* fought for the democracy on that occasion, and conse- 
quently obtained in death the same priyileges as the citizens themselves (§ 66). 
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accused w the common enemy of the judges and of the accuser, the 
procemium at once conciliates the good will of the judges. It draws the 
attention of the audience to a highly interesting narrative, in which the 
fall of the democracy is connected with the ruin of Dionysodorus, whom 
the accuser seeks to avenge. This narrative, which at the same time 
unfolds the state of the case, and is premised as the main point in 
it,* begins with the battle of iEgos-potami, and details all the detestable 
manoeuvres by which Theramenes endeavoured to deliver up his native 
city, unarmed, into the power of her enemies. The fear of Theramenes 
lest the leaders of the army should detect and thwart his intrigues, led 
to the guilt of Agoratus : according to the orator's account of the matter, 
AgoratuB willingly undertook to represent the commanders as enemies 
of the peace, in consequence of which they were apprehended and 
judicially murdered by the Council under the Thirty Tyrants. This 
* narrative, which is given in the most vivid colours, and, in its main 
features, is supported by evidence, concludes, with the same artful and 
well-contrived simplicity which reigns throughout the speech, in a scene 
in the dungeon, where Dionysodorus, after disposing of his property, 
leaves it as a sacred duty to be performed by his brother and brother-in- 
law, the accuser, and all his friends, nay, even by his unborn child, that 
they should take vengeance for his death on Agoratus, who, according to 
the Athenian way of viewing the matter, was considered as the chief author 
of it. The accuser now briefly sketches the mischiefs done by the 
Thirty — ^who could not have got their power without the intrigues here 
referred to ; confutes some pleas which Agoratus might bring forward in 
his justification, by a careful scrutiny of all the circumstances attending 
his denunciation ; then enlarges upon the whole life of Agoratus ; the 
meanness of his family, his usurpation of the rights of citizenship, his 
dealings with the liberators at Phyle, with whom he sought to identify 
himself, t but was rejected by them as a murderer; then justifies the 
harsh measure of the summary process (airayojyri)^ which the accuser 
had thought fit to employ against Agoratus ; and finally proves, that the 
amnesty between the two parties at Athens cTid not apply to Agoratus. 
The epilogue very emphatically lays before the judges the dilemma in 
which they were placed, of either condemning Agoratus, or justifying the 
execution of those persons whose ruin he Lad effected. The excellence 
of this brief but weighty speech will be perceived even from this 

* The imyfig'tf is elsewhere used by Lysias as the KavtUruvtt, or definition of the 
status caustBf and immediately follows the exordium ; whereas Antiphon follows up 
the exordium, without the introduction of any »«r««YC0-i;, by a part of the proofs, 
e. g, the direct proof or formal nullification, and then at last introduces the. tinyn^ts 
to paTC the way for other proofs, such as those springing from probability. 

f Here an obscure point remains to be settled — what induced Agoratus to join 
the eiiles at Fhylet The orator gives no reason for this conduct, but only adduces 
it as a proof of his shameless impudence, § 77. 



J 
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summary of it : it lies open to only one censure, which is generally 
brought against Lysias by the old rhetoricians — that the proofs of his 
accusation, which follow the narrative, hang together too loosely, and 
have not the unity which might easily have been produced by a more 
accurate attention to a closer connexion of thought. 

§ 6. Lysias was, in these and the following years, wonderfully prolific 
as an orator. The ancients were acquainted with 425 orations which 
passed under his name ; of these, 250 are recognized as genuine : we 
have 35 of them, which, by the order in which they have come down to 
us, appear to have belonged to two separate collections.* One of these 
collections originally comprised all the speeches of Lysias arranged 
according to the causes pleaded in them, a principle of arrangement 
which we have already discovered in the case of Antiphon. Of this 
collection we have but a mere fragment, containing the last of the 
speeches on manslaughter, the speeches about impiety, and the first of 
the speeches about injuries : t either from accident or from caprice, the 
Funeral Oration is placed among these. The second collection begins 
with the important speech against Eratosthenes. It contains no complete 
class of speeches, but is clearly a selection from the works of Lysias, the 
choice of epeeches being guided by their historical interest. Con- 
sequently, a considerable number of these speeches carry us deeply 
into the history of the time before and after the tyranny of the 
Thirty, and are among the most important authorities for the events 
of this period with which we are not sufficiently acquainted from 
other sources. As might be expected, none of these speeches is 
anterior in date to the speech against Eratosthenes : J nor can we show 
that any one of them is subsequent to 01. 98, 2. B.C. 387, § although 
Lysias is said to have lived till 01. 100, 2 or 3. b.c. 378. J The 
arrangement is neither chronological, nor according to the causes 
pleaded ; but is an arbitrary compound of both. 

* According to the discoverj' made by a young friend of the Author, which will 
probably be soon brought out in a complete and finished state. 

f The speech for Eratosthenes is an u^ekayU ^evevt and is followed by the speech 
against Simon, and the following fri^i T^etv/jutresj which also belong to the ^aytxal 
Xoyot ; then come the speeches vt^} ua-tfitias, for Callias^ against Andocides, and 
about the Olive : then follow the speeches xaxoXoywv, to his comrades, for the 
warriors, and against Theomnestus. The speech about the Olive is cited by Har- 
pocration, v. trfucdSj as contained iy rats rns otn^ueif, and so his rZv rvficfiaXeuuf xiyotf 
iTtr^atrncM Xoyet, are also quoted. 

J The speech of Polystratus does not belong to the time of the Four-hundred, 
but was delivered at the scrutiny (}a»iftet^ia) which Polystratus had to undergo as 
an officer of his tribe, and at which he was charged with having belonged to the 
Four-hundred. The speech lUfAov »art/Xveriejs aToXoy/a was delivered under similar 
circumstances. 

§ The speech about the property of Aristophanes probably falls under this year. 

II A speech in the first series (that against Theomnestus) was written later, — 
Ol. 98, 4, or 99, 1. B.C. 384. 

Vol. II. I 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

{ 1. Early training of Isocrates; but slightly influenced by Socrates. § 2. School 
of Isocrates ; its great repute ; his attempts to influence the politics of the day 
without thoroughly imderstandlng them. § 3. The form of a speech the prin- 
cipal matter in his judgment. § 4. New dcTelopement which he gave to prose 
composition. } 5. His structure of periods. { 6. Smoothness and evenness of 
his style. § 7. He prefers the panegyrical oratory to the forensic. 

§ 1. It is very doubtful whether Plato would have accorded to Isocrates 
in his maturer age those high praises which he has hestowed upon him 
in the earlier years of his life, or would have preferred him so decidedly 
to Lysias. Isocrates, the son of Theodorus, was horn at Athens in 01. 
86, 1. B.C. 436, and was, consequently, ahout 24 years younger than 
Lysias. He was, no doubt, a well-conducted youth, eager to acquire 
information ; and, to get himself thoroughly educated, became a pupil, 
not only of the Sophists Gorgias and Tisias, but also of Socrates. In the 
circle of his friends so strong an impression was created in his favour, 
that it was believed that " he would not only in oratory leave all other 
orators behind him like children, but that a divine instinct would lead 
him on to still greater things. For that there was an earnest love of 
wisdom in the heart of the man.'* Such is the prophecy concerning him 
which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates himself. Notwithstanding 
this, however, Isocrates seems to have made no use of the great philo- 
sopher beyond acquiring from him such a superficial knowledge of moral 
philosophy as would enable him to give a colouring of science to his 
professional exertions. Rhetoric was, after all, his main occupation, and 
no age before his had seen so much care and labour expended on this art. 
Accordingly, Isocrates essentially belongs to the Sophists, differing from 
them only in this, that he could not any longer oppose the Socratic phi- 
losophy by the bold proposal of making all things equally true by 
argument :* on the contrary, he considered speech as only a means 
of setting forth, in as pleasing and brilliant a manner as possible, some 
opinion, which, though not very profound, was, at any rate, quite praise- 
worthy in itself. If, however, he was less concerned about enlarging 
his ideas and getting a deeper insight into the reality of things, or, in 
general, comprehending the truth with greater clearness and accuracy, 
than about perfecting the outward form and ornamental finish of his 

• See the speech vif) avnlotrttif, § 30, where he justly repudiates the chaise, 
that he was corrupting the youth by teaching them to turn right into wrong in the 
courts of justice. Comp. } 15. 
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Style, it follows that Plato, if he had criticized him when farther 
advanced in his career, must have classed him among the artizans, 
who strove after a mere semblance of truth, in opposition to the true 
philosophers. 

§ 2. Isocrates had a strong desire to give a political turn to the 
art of speaking which, with the exception of the panegyrical species, 
had hitherto been cultivated chiefly for the contests of the courts :* but 
bashfulness and physical weakness prevented him from ascending him- 
self the bema in the Pnyx. Consequently, he set up a school, in which 
he principally taught political oratory ; and so sedulously did he instruct 
young men in rhetoric, that his industry was fully recognized by his 
contemporaries, and his school became the first and most flourishing in 
Greece, t Cicero compares this school to the wooden horse of the Trojan 
war, because a similar number of oratorical heroes proceeded from 
it. Public' speakers and historians were his principal auditors ; and the 
reason of this was, that Isocrates always selected for his exercises such 
practical subjects as appeared to him both profitable and dignified, and 
chiefly proposed as a study to his hearers the political events of his own 
time — a circumstance which he has himself alleged as the main distinc- 
tion between himself and the Sophists. | The orations which Isocrates 
composed were mostly destined for the school ; the law-speeches which 
he wrote foj actual use in the courts were merely a secondary considera* 
tion. However, after the name of Isocrates had become famous, and 
the circle of his scholars and friends extended over all the countries 
inhabited by Greeks, Isocrates calculated upon a more extended publicity 
for many of his orations than his school would have furnished, and 
especially for those which touched on the public transactions of Greece : 
and their literary circulation, by means of copies and recitations, obtained 
for him a wider influence than a public delivery from the bema would 
have done. In this manner, Isocrates might, even from the recesses of 
his school, have produced a beneficial eflect on his native land, which, 
torn with internal discord, was striving against the powerful Mace- 
donian; and, to say the truth, we cannot but allow that there is 
an effort to attain this great object in those literary productions 
which he addressed, at different times, to the Greeks in general, to the 
Athenians, to Philip, or to still remoter princes ;§ nay, we some- 

* re hxetftxif yivaf. Isocrates, in his speech against the Sophists, § 19, hiames 
earlier rhetoricians for making the hx^^t^fieu the chief point, and so bringing 
forward the least agreeable side of rhetoric. 

f He soon had about 100 hearers, each of whom paid a fee of 1000 drachmas 
(one-sixth of a talent). 

I See especially the panegyric on Helen, } 5, 6. 

§ In this manner Isocrates endeavoured to work upon the island of Cyprus, 
where at that "time the Greek state of Salamis had raised itself into Importance. 
His Evofforas is a panegyric on that excellent ruler, addressed to his son and 
successor, Nicocles. The tract Nicocles is an exhortation to the Salaminians to 

I 2 
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times find in them a certain amomit of plain-speaking ;* but it is quite 
clear that Isocrates had none of those profound views of policy which 
could alone have given weight and efficiency to his suggestions. He 
shows the very best intentions, always exhorts to concord and peace, lives 
in the hope that every state will give up its extravagant claims, set free 
its dependent allies, and place itself on an equal footing with them, and 
that, in consequence of these happy changes, something great will be 
undertaken against the barbarians. We find nowhere in Isocrates any 
clear and well-based conception of the principles by which Greece may be 
guided to this golden age of unity and concord, especially of the rights of the 
states which would be affected by it, and the claims which would have to 
be set aside. In the speech about the peace, which was published during 
the Social War, he advises the Athenians, in the first part, to .grant inde- 
pendence to the rebellious islanders ; in the second part, he recommends 
them to give up their maritime supremacy— judicious and excellent propo- 
sals, which would only have the effect of annihilating the power of Athens 
and checking every tendency to manly exertion. In his Areopagiticus 
he declares that he sees no safety for Athens, save in the restoration of 
that democracy which Solon had founded and Cleisthenes had revived ; 
as if it were possible to restore, without the least trouble in the world, 
a constitution, which, in the course of time, had undergone such manifold 
changes, and, with it, the old simplicity of manner, which had altogether 
disappeared. In his Panegyricus, he exhorts all the Greeks to give up 
their animosities, and to direct their ambition against the barbarians ; 
the two chief states, Athens and Sparta, having so arranged as to divide 
the Hegemony or leadership between them : a plan very sensible at the 
time, and not altogether impracticable, but requiring a totally different 
basis from that which Isocrates lays down; for presuming a violent 
objection on the part of the Lacedaemonians, he proves to them, from 
the mythical history of early times, that Athens was more deserving of the 
leadership than Sparta, t The only true and correctly conceived part of 
the speech is that in which he displays the divided condition of Greece, 
and the facility with which the Greeks, if only united, could make con- 
queste in Asia. Lastly, in his Philip^ a tract inscribed to the king of 
Macedon, when this prince, in consequence of the treaty concluded by 

obey their new ruler ; and his harangue to Nicoclea is an exhortation addressed to 
the young ruler, on the duties and virtues of a sovereign. 

* " I am accustomed to write my orations with plainness of speech," says he 
in his letter to Archidamus (IX.), } 13. This letter is undoubtedly genuine ; but 
the following, that to Dionysius (X.), is, as clearly, the work of a later rhetorician 
of the Asiatic school. 

t What Isocrates says in this speech (written about 01. 100, 1. b.c. 380) : rn» 
^if niMTt^M ireXtf fifiuf M Taur» v^tttymytn^ at all events does not accord with the 
result of the negotiations given in Xenoph., BeUen, VI. 6, § 3, 4 ; VII. 1, } 8 and 
14 (Ol. 102, 4. B.C. 369) ; where Athens renounces the only practical method of 
sharing the Hegemony, by land and water, which the Lacedemonians had offered. 
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^schines, had placed Athens in a disagreeable predicament, he exhorts 
the Macedonian to come forward as mediator between the dissident states 
of Greece — the wolf as mediator in the quarrels of the sheep — and then 
to march along with their united forces against the Persians — the very 
thing which Philip wished to do, but then he desired to do so in the 
only possible way by which it could be brought about, namely, as their 
leader, and, under this name, as the ruler of the free states of Greece. 

■ How strange, then, mifet have been the feelings of Isocrates, when 
news was brought to him of the downfal of Athenian power and Greek 
independence at Chseronea! His benevolent hopes must have been 
so rudely dashed to the ground by this one stroke, that probably it was 
disappointment, no less than patriotic grief for the loss of freedom, that 
induced him to put an end to his life. 

§ 3. The manner in which he speaks of them himself makes it evident 
that his heart was but little affected by the subjects treated of in these 
speeches. In his PJdlip he mentions that he had treated on the same 
theme — the exhortation to the Greeks to unite themselves against the 
barbarians — in his Panegyricus also, and dwells on the diflSculty of 
discussing the same subject in two different orations ; *' especially since," 
to use his own words, '* the first published is so accurately composed 
that even our detractors imitate it, and tacitly admire it more than those 
who praise it most extravagantly." * In the Panathenaicus^ an eulogium 
on Athens, written by Isocrates when far advanced in age, he says, that 
he had given up all earlier kinds of rhetoric, and had devoted himself to 
the composition of speeches which concerned the welfare of the city and 
of Greece in general ; and, consequently, had composed discourses *' fiill 
of thoughts, and decked out with not a few antitheses and parisoses, and 
those other figures which shine forth in the schools of rhetoric and com- 
pel the hearers to signify their applause by shouting and clapping ;" at 
the present time, however, being 94 years old, he did not think it be- 
coming in him to use this style, but would speak as every one thought 
himself capable of speaking if he chose, though no one would be able to 
do so who had not bestowed upon his style the necessary attention and 
labour.f It is clear, that, while Isocrates pretends to be casting his 
glance over all Europe and Asia, and to have his soul filled with anxiety 
for his native land, the object which he really has in his eye is the 
approbation of the school and the triumph of his art over all rivals. So 
that, after all, these great panegyrical orations belong to the class of 
school-rhetoric, no less than the Praise of Helen and the Busiris^ which 
Isocrates composed immediately after the pattern of the Sophists, who 
frequently selected mythical subjects for their encomiastic or vituperative 



* Isocrat. Philipp,, $ 11. See the similar assertion in the Paneffyrictu itself { 4. 

f Isocrat. Panathen,, § 2. 
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discouneB. In the Praise of Helen he hlames another rhetorician 
for writing a defence of this much maligned heroine, after haying 
professed to write her eulogium. In the Busiris he shows the Sophist 
Polycrates how he should have drawn up his encomium of this bar« 
barous tyrant, and also incidentally sets him right with regard to an 
ill selected topic which he had introduced into an accusation of Socrates, 
composed by him as a sophistical ' exercise. Polycrates had given 
Socrates the credit of educating Alcibiades ; *' a fact which no one had 
remarked, but which redounded rather to the credit than to the discredit 
of Socrates, seeing that Alcibiades had so far excelled all other men." * 
In this passage Isocrates merely criticizes Polycrates for an injudicious 
choice of topics, without expressing any opinion upon the character of 
Socrates, or the justice of his sentence; which were considerations 
foreign to the question. Isocrates attempts to pass off his own rhetorical 
studies for philosophy, t but he really had yery little acquaintance with 
the philosophical striyings of his age. Otherwise he would not have 
included in one class, as " the contentious philosophers," the Eleatics 
Zeno and Melissus, whose sole object was to discover the truth, and the 
Sophists Protagoras and Gorgias. \ 

§ 4. Little as we may be disposed, after all these strictures, to regard 
Isocrates as a great statesman or philosopher, he is not only eminent, but 
constitutes an epoch in himself, as a rhetorician or artist of language. 
Over and above the great care which he took about the formation of his 
style, Isocrates had a decided genius for the art of rhetoric ; and, when 
we read his periods, we may well believe what, he tells us, that the 
Athenians, alive as they were to beauties of this kind, felt a real enthu- 
siasm for his writings, and friends and enemies vied in imitating their 
magic elegance. When we read aloud the panegyrical orations of 
Isocrates, we feel that, although they want the vigour and profundity 
of Thucydides or Aristotle, there is a power in them which we miss 
in every former work of rhetoric — a power which works upon the mind 
as well as upon the ear ; we are carried along by a full stream of har- 
monious diction, which is strikingly different from the rugged sentences 
of Thucydides and the meagre style of Lysias. The services which 
Isocrates has performed in this respect reach far beyond the limits of his 
own school. Without his reconstruction of the style of Attic oratory 
we could have had no Demosthenes and no Cicero ; and, through these, 

* Busiris t J 5. 

f e. g. in the speech to Demonicus, § 3 ; NicocleSf § 1 ; Concerning the Peace, § 6 ; 
BttsiriSy § 7; Against' the Sophists, § 14; Panathenaictis, § 263. In his m^t if«- 
^e^tatf, ^ 30, he opposes the trt^i rug lUas xa^vlav/itvou to the frt^i rm (piXt^otpittt 

I Praise of Helen,'' § 2 — 6 : n iri^) ritf i^il»g pXM^e^ia. Similarly in the speech 
9rt^} avriti^ms, § 268, he mixes up the physical speculations of the Eleatics and 
Pythagoreans with the sophisms of Gorgias. 
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tke school of Isocrates has extended its influence even to the oratory of 
our own day. 

Isocrates started from the style which had been most cultivated up to 
his time, namely, the antithetical.* In his earlier labours he took as 
much pains with this symmetrical structure as any Sophist could have 
done : but in the more flourishing period of his art he contrived to melt 
down the rigidity and stiflhess of ^he antithesis, by breaking through the 
direct and immediate opposition of sentences, and by marshalling them in 
successive groups and in a longer series. 

Isocrates has always one leading idea, which is in most cases of suit- 
able importance, fertile in its consequences, and capable of evoking not 
only thought but feeling ; hence his fondness for general political sub- 
jects, which furnished him best with such topics. In these leading 
thoughts he seizes certain points opposed to one another, such as the 
old and the new times, or the power of the Greeks and that of the bar- 
barians ; and expanding the leading idea in a regular series of sequences 
and conclusions, he introduces at every step in the composition the 
propositions which contradict it in its details, and in this way unfolds an 
abundance of variations always pervaded and marked by a recurrence of 
the original subject; so that, although there is great variety, the whole 
may be comprehended at one glance. At the same time, Isocrates is. 
careful that the ear may be cognizant of the antitheses which are pre- 
sented to the thoughts, and he manages this after the fashion of the older 
Sophists : but he differs from them, partly in not caring so much about 
the assonances of individual words, as about the rhythm of whole sen- 
tences ; partly by seeking to break up the more exact correspondence of 
sentences into a system less marked by the stiff regularity of its members ; 
and partly by introducing into the longer sets of antithetical sentences a 
gradual increase in the force and intensity of his language; this he 
effected by extending the sentences, especially in the third member and 
at the end ; t and thus an entirely new vigour of movement was given to 
the old antithetical construction. 

§ 5. The ancients recognize Isocrates as the author or first introducer 
of the circle of language^ as it was called, J although the Sophist Thrasy- 
machus, a contemporary of Antiphon, is acknowledged to have been 
master of " the diction which concentrates the ideas and expresses them 
roundly." J It was the same Thrasymachus whose chief aim it was 

* avrtztt/jJvti Xi^ig* 

f " In composite sentences," says Demetrius, de Elocut,, § 18, " the last mem- 
ber must be longer than the others." % ««'«^«f» ^^ orationia, 

J ft ffv^T^i^wffa, ret 'iiavotifjMTeb »a) ^TfayyvXaig Ix^ifovva, Xi|/f . See Theophrastus 
{apud Dionys. de Lys. judic,, p. 464), who lays claim to this art on behalf of Lysias 
also. "What is meant by the vrftyyvXw appears clearly from the example which 
Hermogenes (Walz. Rhetores III., p. 704) has giren from Demosthenes : alrTi; y«tp, 
tins Utiw9 laXtn, 9V rait ov» &v ly^a-^ag' §ST»if, &f ^u wt ixft, cEXA,«f tit y^i^u. Such 
a sentence is like a circle which necessarily returns to itself. 
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to have the power of either rousing or quieting the anger of his hearers 
(e. g. the judges), and, in general, of working at pleasure on the feelings 
of men. There was a work of his called '* The Commiseration Speeches" 
(IXeoc), and it is to be remarked that this tendency of his eloquence must 
have induced him at the same time to give an easier and more lively flow 
to his sentences. It was Isocrates, however, above all others, who, by a 
judicious choice of subjects, imparted to his language the harmonious 
effect which is so closely connected with the circle of language^ as it is 
called. By this we understand such a formation and distribution of the 
periods that the several members follow one another as integral parts 
of one whole, and the general conclusion is expected by the hearer in the 
very place where it occurs, and is, as it were, almost heard before it is 
uttered.* This impression is produced partly by the union of the 
several sentences in larger masses, partly by the relation of these masses 
to one another, so that, without counting or measuring, we feel that there 
is a sort of harmony which a little, either more or less, would utterly 
destroy. This is not merely true of primary and subordinate sentences, 
in the proper sense of the word, which are mutually developed by the 
logical subordination of thoughts to one another,t but also holds of the 
co-ordinate masses of opposed sentences (in that antithetical style | to 
which Isocrates' longer periods mostly belong), if a periodical cadence 
is introduced into them. The ancients themselves compare a period in 
which there is a true equilibrium of all parts with a dome § in which all 
the stones tend with equal weight to the middle point. It is obvious that 
this must be regulated by the rhetorical accent, which is the same in oratory 
that the grammatical accents are in language, and the arsis and thesis in 
rhythm : these accents must regularly correspond to one another, and 
each fully occupy its own place : an improper omission, and especially a 
loss of the fuller accent at the end of the period, is most sensibly felt by 
a fine and correct ear. The ancients, however, like the modems, rather 
leave this main point to be fixed by a sort of general feeling, and reserve 
definite rules for the subordinate details, upon which Isocrates has be- 
stowed most extraordinary pains in his panegyrical speeches. Euphonious 
combinations of sound, avoidance of hiatus, certain rhythmical feet at the 
beginning and end of sentences, these are the objects which he aims at 
with labour far more than proportioned to the effects which they produce 
on the hearer. This sort of prose has, in these particulars, a great 
resemblance to tragedy, which also avoided the hiatus more than any 
other kind of poetic composition. || 



♦ Compare Cicero's admirable remarks, Onxtor, 53, 177, 178. 
t Such as temporal, causal, conditional, and concessive protases, with their 
apodoses. 

I The ancients frequently express their well-founded opinion, that the juxta- 
position of vowels in words and coUocations of words produces a soft (moUe quid- 
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§ 6. Isocrates was justly impressed with the necessity of having a 
certain class of subjects for the developement of this particular style. 
He is accustomed to combine the substance and form of his oratory, as 
when he reckons himself among those ^' who wrote no speeches about pri- 
vate matters, but Hellenic, political, and panegyrical orations, which, as all 
persons must allow, are more nearly akin to the musical and metrical lan- 
guage of the poets than to those speeches which are heard in the law- 
courts."* The full stream of Isocratic diction necessitates the recurrence 
of certain leading ideas, such as are capable of being brought out in the 
details with the greatest possible variety, and of being proved by a con- 
tinually increasing weight of conviction. The predominance of the rhe- 
toric of Isocrates consequently banished from the Attic style more and 
more of that subtilty and acuteness which seeks to give a definite and 
accurate expression to every idea, and to obtain this object a sacrifice was 
made of the correspondence of expressions, grammatical forms, and con- 
nexions of sentences, which formed the \utsis of that impressive and sig- 
nificant abruptness of diction by which the style of Sophocles and Thucy- 
dides is distinguished. The flowing language and long periods of Isocrates, 
if they had had any of this abruptness, would have lost that intelligibility 
without which the hearers would not have beeq able to foresee what was 
coming, and to feel the gratification resulting from a fulfilment of their 
expectations. In Thucydides, on the contrary, we can scarcely feel con- 
fident of having seized the meaning even when we get to the end of the 
sentence. Hence it is that Isocrates has avoided all those finer distinc- 
tions which vary the grammatical expression. His object manifestly is 
to continue as long as possible the same structure with the same case, 
mood, and tense. The language of Isocrates, however, though pervaded 
by a certain genial warmth of feeling, is quite free from the influence 
of those violent emotions, which, when combined with a shrewdness and 
cunning foreign to the candid disposition of Isocrates, produce the so- 
called figures of thought. t Accordingly, though we find in his speeches 
vehement questions, exclamations, and climaxes, we have none of those 
stronger and more irregular changes of the expression which such figures 
beget. Isocrates also seeks a rhythmical structure of periods, which 
seldom admits of any relation of the sentences calculated to cause sur- 

dam, Cicero) and melodious effect (fjbiK$s, is the expression of Demetrius), such as 
was suitable to epic poetry and the old Ionic prose. The contraction and elision 
of vowels, on the other hand, make lan^age more plain and compact ; and, when 
all collisions of vowels at the end and beginning of words is avoided, a kind of 
smoothness and finish is produced, such as was necessary for dramatic poetry and 
panegyrical oratory. According to Dionysius, every hiatus is removed from the 
Arecpagitieua of Isocrates ; to produce this, however, there must have been a 
greater number of Attic contractions (erases) than we find in the present state of 
the text. 

* Isocrates, ^t^t atrt^uatf § 46. 

f r^^fuira rni ^mvMis, Chap. XXXIII., § 5. 
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prise by their inequality : * he aims at an equability of tone, or at least 
a tranquillity of feeling; deep and varied emotions would necessarily 
break the bonds of these regular periods, and combine the scattered 
members in a liew and bolder organization. The ancients, tiberefore, 
agree that Isocrates was entirely deficient in that vehemence of oratory 
which transfers the feelings of the speaker to his audience, and which is 
called heiyoTtic in the narrower sense of the word ; not so much because 
the labour of polishing the style in its minor details mars this vigour of 
speech (as Plutarch says of Isocrates : '^ How could he help fearing the 
charge of the phalanx, who was so afraid of allowing one vowel to come 
in contact with another, or of giving the isocolon one syllable less than 
it ought to have," t)) but because this smoothness and evenness of style 
depended for its very existence upon a tranquil train of thoughts, with 
no perturbations of feeling to distract the even tenor of its way. 

§ 7. In the well-founded conviction that his style was peculiarly 
adapted to panegyrical eloq\)^nce, Isocrates rarely employed it in 
forensic speeches; in these he approximates more nearly to Lysias. 
However, he was not, like the orator just mentioned, a professed speech- 
writer, or logographiLS. The writers of speeches for the law-courts 
appeared to him, as compared with his pursuits, to be only doll-makers 
as compared with Phidias ; t be wrote comparatively few speeches for 
private persons and for practical purposes. The collection which has 
come down to us, and which comprises the majority of the speeches 
recognized by the ancients as the genuine works of Isocrates, § con- 
tains 15 admonitory, panegyrical, and scholastic discourses, which were all 
designed for private perusal, and not for popular assemblies or law- 
courts ; and after these come six forensic orations, which, no doubt, were 
written for actual delivery in a court of justice. ||^ Isocrates also wrote, 

• As in the beautiful antithetic period at the beginning of the Panathenaicits, 
the first part of which, with the /ety, is very artificially divided by the opposition 
of negation and position, and the developement of the negation in particular by 
the insertion of concessive sentences ; while the second part is broken off quite 
short. If we express the scheme of the period thus :— 

A.... B 

I II 

a, ay b,(if ffty a b 

B consists only of the words vSv 3' •iS' evtMO'evvrave roiavrovs. In this Isocrates may 
have imitated Demosthenes. 

t Plutarch, de gloria AtTien,, c. VIII. Demetrius (de EloetU., § 247) remarks, 
that antitheses and paromcea are not compatible with hnirtie' 

* V A ^' _- to * 



t 9*1^ itfTthivtus^ § 2. 



Csecilius acknowledged as" genuine only 28 speeches. We have 21. 
Ij The speech about the exchange {9n(i mnlo^uin) does not belong to this class. 
It is not a forensic speech, but written when Isocrates was compelled by the offer 
of an exchange to sustain a most expensive liturgy, — the Trierai-chy. In order to 
correct the false impressions which were entertained with regard to his profession 
and income, he torote this speech as " a picture of his whole life, and of the plan 
which he had pursued," § 7. 
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at a later period, a theoretical treatise, or Ttxvri, embodying the prin- 
ciples which he had followed in his teaching, and which he had improved 
and worked out by practice. This work was much esteemed by ancient 
rhetoricians, and is often quoted. * 

We have now brought the history of Attic prose, through a series of 
statesmen, orators, and rhetoricians, from Pericles to Isocrates : we have 
not yet arrived at its highest point ; but still this was a remarkable 
eminence. We now go back again for a few years, in order to com- 
mence from a new beginning, not only of Attic training, but of the 
human mind in general, and to take omder consideration a series of 
remarkable appearances springing from that source. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

§ 1. Socrates ; his literary importance. § 2. Aristocratic tendency of Athenian 
literature during the Peloponnesian war. § 3. Subjectivity of the Socratic 
school. § 4. Imperfect Socratic schools; Aristippus and the Cyrenaics, as 
contrasted with, § 5. Antisthenes and the Cynics. 

§ 1. Although Socrates left no writings behind him, and perhaps does 
not, strictly speaking, deserve a place among the contributors to Greek 
literature, yet when we consider that the history of a nation's literature 
is the history also of their intellectual developement ; when we reflect 
how the intellect of Greece was affected by an extension of the principles 
of Socratic philosophy, and especially when we remember that the greatest 
literary genius that ever appeared in Greece owed much, if not most, of 
his mental training to his early intercourse with Socrates, we cannot well 
proceed. any further in our inquiries without bestowing a few pages on 
this great master, and the minor schools of philosophy which claimed 
him as their head. 

Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, an Athenian sculptor, and of Phse- 
narete, a midwife, was bom in 01. "78, 1. b.c. 468. He was brought up 
to his father's profession, which he practised with some success, though 
he did not by any means make it his principal occupation. A strong 
natural tendency to philosophical speculation, fostered and encouraged 
by frequent opportunities of intercourse with the eminent teachers of the 
day, soon drew him away to more congenial pursuits, and he became 
known, at an early period, as one devoted to the acquirement of know- 

* The most important citation from it is that contained in a scholiast on Her- 
mogenes. See Spengel, luvaywyn nx^Zt, p. 161. 
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ledge, and not only willing, but eager, to converse with any one on those 
subjects which were considered most interesting to the original thinkers 
of his day. Though strongly opposed to the tenets of Protagoras and 
Gorgias, he was regarded by many of his countrymen as one of the same 
class of speculators ; Aristophanes represents him as a mischievous inno- 
vator in education ; and, many years afterwards, iEschines did not hesitate 
to speak of him as " Socrates the Sophist."* After havmg served 
his country as a soldier during the Peloponnesian war, and having 
survived the frightful anarchy which succeeded that struggle between 
democracy and oligarchy, he was, shortly after the restoration of the old 
constitution at Athens, brought to trial, charged with impiety and with 
corrupting the minds of the rising generation ; and, partly in consequence 
of his own proud and unbending demeanour at the trial, was sentenced 
to death, and condemned to drink the cup of hemlock, in 01. 95, 2., 

B.C. 0«7*^* 

The circumstances which led to this catastrophe are, after all, those 
which render Socrates most particularly an object of interest in a literary 
point of view. We are not so much concerned about establishing the 
excellence of his moral character, or vindicating his claim to the first 
place in Greek philosophy, as about clearly understanding and explaining 
his influence on the literature of Greece as it appeared after his time. 

§ 2. If we were asked what constituted the diflference between the 
Greek literature of the fifth century b.c. and that of the preceding ages, 
we should, perhaps, be justified in answering, that literature was Hellenic 
before that time, but that during the fifth century it became more and 
more exclusively Athenian. During this period almost every branch of 
literature was cultivated at Athens to a much greater extent than in all 
the rest of Greece : the drama was peculiarly her own ; oratory was no- 
where so powerful as in the Pnyx ; the Attic prose style was a model for 
every Greek writer; philosophy, whether native or foreign, flourished 
only by the banks of the Ilissus ; and, in every sense, Athens was the 
Prytaneum of Greek wi8dom,t where the central fire blazed on its own 
altar, ministering, however, light and warmth to all the lands of Greece. 
Yet, though this great Attic literature had sprung up in the midst of 
democracy, and would, no doubt, have been checked in its free develope- 
ment by any other form of government, it contained within itself a 
principle of antagonism which soon placed it in open opposition to that 
very political .freedom in which it took its rise. In order to investigate 
what this principle was we must enter somewhat more deeply into the 
subject. 

* iBschines, c. Timarch.f p. 24 : Vftn^ v/mTs, Z *A4fi^ty itK^amf rif ^tpi^Ttif 
• f Flato, Protagorast p. 337 c. : ruttXtikv^»s rns 'KXXmht ug ewri ri «'(vr«rcr«y 
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When literary exertions are occasioned by something in the state of a 
country — its religion or its political constitution — as when the worship 
of Bacchus gave rise to the drama, or, more generally, the worship of 
Apollo .produced some species or other of choral lyric poetry, or when 
the democratic constitutions of Greece created a school bf oratory, — we 
may remark, that a conviction of the importance of the object in view 
stifles all literary vanity, and the poet is more apt to exult in the thought 
that he is a minister of the god, than to take pride in the efforts of his 
genius. As time, however, wears on, the business of the bard becomes 
more and more professional; he begins to feel conscious of his own 
importance, and communicates this sentiment to others, till, at last, the 
writer of the song or hjmn is more in the thoughts of his readers and 
hearers, than the deity in whose honour he has composed the poem. 
We remark something of this even in Pindar. But the tendency is 
more strikingly shown in the cultivation of prose. From the first begin- 
ning of artificial prose, in the time of the Sophists, down to its perfection 
by Isocrates, we have seen that its prevailing feature is a consciousness 
of skill. From this consciousness of skill, or the power of doing what 
others cannot do so well, another feeling immediately results, namely, a 
sense of superiority in the exclusive possession of art. Hence the literary 
man feels himself professional, or belonging to a class, in contradistinc- 
tion to which all others are mere private individuals, or l^coirac, as they 
were somewhat contemptuously called, and at last literature, which was 
the type and the product of free democratical Athens, becomes aristocratic 
and exclusive. 

This tendency developed itself more especiaDy during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, which may be defined to have been the great critical struggle 
between the democratic and aristocratic parties in Greece. It was while 
Athens was outwardly contending against the aristocracy of birth, that 
this aristocracy of talent sprung up within her walls. The name by 
which the oligarchical party all over Greece delighted to be called — 
/caXoicaya^o/— properly implied education or accomplishment, as well as 
birth.* With the literary aristocrats of Athens the case was quite other- 
wise. Their principal renown was to be the pre-eminently icaXot, or 
*' accomplished," and they cared little or nothing for the distinctions of 
birth. They felt that they constituted, as, in fact, they did, a sort of 
middle class, * whose interests were identical neither with those of the 
old nobles nor with those of the democracy. It would be difficult to 
name any very prominent literary man of this sera, with the single 
exception of Aristophanes, who did not belong to the literary aristocrats. 
Euripides, whose connexion with Socrates has long been sufficiently 

* That is to say, they were neither t« ^avXa?, " the illiterate," nor to ^dvu Mxatfitg, 
** the minute philosophers'* (Thucyd. VI. 18). For ^aZxeg as an epithet of the 
common people, see Eurip., Babcha 431 ; ^schin., c. Ctesiph,, p. 65, 1. 
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understood, expressly declares, that of the three classes in the state the 
middle one sayes the city;* Sophocles was one of the v/do/SovXoc, 
or commissioners, who were selected as agents in the middle-class move- 
ment which preceded the oligarchy at Athens ; t and Thucydides does 
not hesitate to say, that, in his opinion, this movement, which is^generally 
known as the government of the Five-thousand, was the first good con- 
stitution which the Athenians had enjoyed in his time.]* The political 
character who was at the head of this movement in favour of the middle 
classes was Theramenes, and all the hopes of those who conceived it 
possible to have a government of the KoXoly or educated men, without 
falling into oligarchy, rested upon this versatile and not very honest 
statesman. Critias, on the other hand, was for upholding the principles 
of the old oligarchies, and cared as little for the claims and interests of 
the middle classes as he did for those of the great mass of his fellow- 
citizens. This opposition between the parlies of Critias and Theramenes 
appears to us to solve the whole problem as far as Socrates and his school 
are concerned. That Socrates disapproved of the views of Critias, § and 
would not contribute to carry out his nefarious measures for the s^gran- 
dizement of his party, || is established by the most express testimony. 
At the same time, he remained at Athens during the whole period of the 
anarchy, and never joined the patriots of Phyle. The inference from this 
is plain : he agreed with many and most of the principles of the educated 
party — ^the icaXoi — and, upon the whole, preferred an aristocracy to the 
old constitution of his country ; and, though he made a courageous effort 
to save the head of his party, Theramenes, from the vengeance of his 
great rival, ^ and would, no doubt, have contributed what he could to 
give a blow to the schemes of Critias and Charicles, he preferred his 
own .Girondist theories to the democracy which succeeded the downfal 
of the oligarchs ; and the knowledge of this, coupled with the belief that 
he was still a mischievous agent of the middle-class party, naturally 
induced Anytus, one of the leaders of the party of Thrasybulus, to indict 
him before the popular tribunal. 

§ 3. These remarks on the political views of the literary party at 
Athens, of which Socrates was the head, were necessary to a right under- 
standing of the new direction given to literature by Socrates and his 
school. It is well known that, as the speculations of the older phi- 
losophers, especially those of the Ionic school, were, for the most part 
confined to physics, and therefore treated only of the outer world, 

* Suppl- 247 : r^iSv }» fjbot^Sv Si 't /bbiry r«^i« ^oXm. 
t Thucyd. VIII. I. Ariatot., Rhetor, III. 18, } 6 

I Thucyd. VIII. 97. § Xenophon, Mem. I. 2, § 32. 

II Plato, Apologia Socr,f p. 32, c. 

IT Diodor. Sic. XIV., c. 5 : latK^ams il a pxitt^t »«2 1u» rSv mxi/wv fr^dr^ff^utfrrf; 
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It; 80 the business of Socrates and his followers was chiefly with man him- 

self, considered as a thinking subject ; in other words, they were all, in 
some form or other, ethical philosophers.' The celebrated response of 
the Delphic oracle, — ^* Know thyself " (yviiOi veavToy)^ — ^by which 

su Socrates professed to be guided, was, in effect, the shortest conceivable 

expression of all his philosophical strivings. It has been well said by 
an eminent writer of our day, that the great service which Socrates 
rendered to philosophy was this, that he awakened the idea of science, or 
taught man to reflect on his own powers of thinking and knowing. Self- 
consciousness — ^knowing himself— and getting an acquaintance with his 
powers of knowing — this was from first to last the business of Socrates. 
With him knowing and doing were synonymous, since no man, according 
to his view oi the case, could help doing what he knew to be right.* If, 
then, a man's morality or goodness varied with his knowledge, it followed 
that the KaXolj or men of education, were alone virtuous, and, by a natural 
consequence, alone fit to have the management of public affairs.t That 
such was the belief of the movement party at Athens is clear from the 
pains taken by Thrasybulus, in his first speech after the amnesty, to 
combat this notion.^ This application of the Socratic doctrine of self- 
knowledge explains to us many of the more striking characteristics of 
the authors whose works we are about to examine. We see from this 
how it was that neither Xenophon nor Plato could tolerate the free demo- 
cratic constitution of their country : we see, too, why they were both so 
anxious to promulgate theories on the principles of government : above 
all, we see how the literary man became professional, while, at the same 
time, he ceased to be a drifxiovftyogj or servant of the state which gave 
him birth, and wrote and thought for himself, for his own glory, and his 
own theories, without any regard to the patriotic or religious motives 
which were the main-spring of the older literature. 

Before'we enter upon a detailed examination of the writings of these 
two great Socratic writers, Xenophon and Plato, whose works have come 
down to us very nearly complete, and who, the one practically, the other 
theoretically, understood and carried out the true spirit of the teaching 
of Socrates, it will be advisable to take a brief view of the most im- 
portant of these systems which proceeded upon a less perfect conception 
of the doctrines. 

§ 4. In the later ages of Greek philosophy, by the side of the Academic 
and Peripatetic systems, which claimed as their founders a Socratic 
philosopher and his scholar, we seldom hear of any other schools but 
the Epicurean and the Stoic. We propose, in the remainder of this 
chapter, to show how these two may ultimately he traced to the teaching 
of Socrates. 

♦ Aristot. Eth, Etidem, I. 5, § 13. f Xenoph. Af«m. III., 9, § 10. 

:{ Xenoph. Hellen., II. 4, § 39. 
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Among the pupils of Socrates was one who was regarded by his fellow- 
students as huving but little sympathy with their master. This was 
Aristifpus, a native of Cyrene, a man born of illustrious and wealthy 
parents, and brought up in luxury, but yet so far alive to subjects of phi- 
losophical interest, that he was induced, by the reports which he heard 
of Socrates,* to leave his home and become a pupil of the Athenian sage. 
He remained with his master until his execution, when he seems to have 
commenced a rambling life, till at length, in his old age, he returned to 
his native land, and there founded the so-called Cyrenaic school. The . 
dialogues and other works attributed to him are entirely lost ; but we 
are not without the means of forming a tolerably accurate opinion as to 
the tenets held by himself and his followers. He started from the 
Socratic doctrine of self-consciousness, but made a very different use of 
it from that which Socrates intended. The great business of man was, 
in his opinion, to learn and know what was most for his happiness ; and 
in endeavouring to find out this, he came to the conclusion that pleasure 
was the true end of life. ' At the same time, he made a wide distinction 
between pleasure and the desire of pleasure. As all pleasures are similar, 
and none more desirable than another, men ought not to desire more than 
they already possess; and, though he did not preach abstinence, he 
maintained that every one ought to have the control over himself even 
in the midst of indulgence : the reason must keep its supremacy, and 
prescribe how far the body may give way to sensual gratifications. . He 
divided all ethical philosophy into five parts: (1) concerning things to 
be desired or avoided (rr epl tUv aipET&v koI <j>€vktwv) ; (2) concerning 
affections (Trepl r&v leaB&v) ; (3) concerning actions (Trepi rwv irpaiEiiiv) ; 
(4) concerning causes (Trtpl rStv airim') ; and (5) concerning proofs 
(?r£p4 rwv trliTTEtay). In the first of these, in opposition to the idea of the 
good, he probably insisted on the satisfaction which pleasure alone can 
fiirnish. In the second, he inculcated the doctrine that pain and pleasure 
are positive, and that neither of them is a mere negative. Pleasure is a 
gentle motion, like that of a ship carried on by a fair wind straight to 
the haven which its pilot seeks : pain is a violent motion, like that of a 
ship in a storm, when the vessel is not only in danger, but also driven 
out of its course, and prevented from attaining the object of its voyage : 
the state of indifference in which neither pleasure nor pain is felt, is 
likened to a calm, in which the ship stands still, and neither gains nor 
loses way.t The third part of the Cyrenaic system treated of the end of 
actions, maintaining with the Sophists that no action was in itself either 
good or bad, but that every action must be estimated by its results, i,€, 
according to the pleasure or pain which it procured for the agent. Phi- 
losophy, according to Aristippus, ought to give man a control over 

* Sextus Empiricus adv, LogicoSy viii., 2, p. 372. 
t Diogen. Laert. II., 86. Plato, Phil^ttSy p. 42. E. Euseb. Pr^epar, i3v.,xiT. 18. 
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The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge intends to 
publish a Complete Biographical Dictionary, which will appear in Quarterly 
half volumes : the first half volume was published the 1st of July, 1842. 

A Biographical Dictionary, viewed as a whole, must not be compared 
with a selection of Biographies, such, for instance, as the Lives of Plutarch ; 
nor, viewed in its parts, must it be compared with special Biography, 
which has always a particular object, and also a completeness unattainable 
in a work which professes to give, within reasonable limits, some account 
of all persons who have lived and have done any thing for which they 
ought to be remembered. A Biographical Dictionary is generally consulted 
as a ready means of getting sufficient information for the time, and as indi- 
cating the sources of further information. 

The completeness which a Biographical Dictionary should aim at, con- 
sists in comprising the names of all persons who deserve a notice, and not 
in containing very elaborate lives of distinguished persons, an^ omitting 
those of little importance. Many names indeed are so conspicuous as to 
require a very particular notice, even in a Biographical Dictionary ; others 
will require to be treated at some length, though within narrower limits : 
but there is a large class of persons obscurely known of whom a short 
notice will be sufficient. Such names are not unimportant, so far as 
they are connected with the history of any branch of knowledge or of any 
of the arts ; yet to learn the little that can be known of them would often 
require a sacrifice of time and labour disproportionate to the value of the 
information, if a person had to make the search for himself. Such names 
peculiarly belong to a Biographical Dictionary ; but it will often be suffi- 
cient to state the time of the birth and death, and the titles of the works of 
these persons, with the addition of a remark or two, wherever that can be 
done, which shall correctly characterize their labours. 

A Biographical Dictionary may be used for the purpose of historical 
study, by selecting out of the alphabetical order the lives of men who 
were contemporary or in. a certain relation of succession to one another, as 
political personages, teachers of philosophy, or kings of the same dynasty. 
With this view the last volume will contain tables of kings and other public 
personages, related to one another in the order of succession ; and it will 
also contain synchronistic tables, exhibiting in their relations of time those 
* personages who have had the chief influence on the course of human affairs 
and on the progress of knowledge. 

Original sources will be examined whenever it can be done ; at the end of 
each fife, when it shall seem to be of sufficient importance, the authorities 
will be referred to ; and in the case of writers, a list of their principal 
works will be given ; or where a list might take up too much room, a refer- 
ence will be given to some place where such list can be found. The initials 
of the name of each contributor to this work will be given at the end of the 
articles, and the names of the contributors iti full in each volume. 

This work is published by Messrs. Longman and Co., quaiterly, in Half- Volumes, 
containing between four and five hundred octavo pages, printed in double column. 
Each Hfdf- Volume costs twelve shillinjrs in boards ; and one will appear at 
the beginning of January, April, July, and October. It is not possible to state 
precisely the number of Volumes of which the work will ultimately consist ; but so 
far as the quantity can now be estimated, it will probably not exceed Thirty Volumes. 
There is also a Monthly issae of Farts containing one-third of the Half-Volumei 
price 4«. in a stiff wrapper. 
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